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Clark and Madison Agricultural Fair. 

The Board of the Clark and Madison Agricultural So- 
ciety met in Charleston on the 26th of June. Where- 
upon it was ordered that the second Annual Fair and 
Exhibition be held at Charleston, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, the 7th and 8th of October next. Premiums have 
been increased on all articles heretofore exhibited, as well 
as to be awarded on a variety of other articles not hi- 





therto included, viz: on Jacks two years old, one year 
old and sucking mules. Fruits of all kinds, including | 
every variety of melons, pumpkins, &c., &c. 

Wm. Harrotp, See’ry. | 





Tue Wasuixcton Co. Acricunturat Fare is to be held 
at Marietta, on the 20th of October. The premium list | 


A Life Preserver for Thrashers. near at hand, it would be excellent for the sandy loam, 
Tare a piece of the finest sponge, large enough to | and where sorrel abounds. 


cover the mouth and nostrils, hollow it out soas to fit; wr, suppose the difference in the experiment with clo- 
closely; tack a tape string around the outside, long enough cup cand; ian ame eulante the eeathasah Gn eed 
for the ends to tie over the top of the head; soak the | Y°* 5°: 8 ee Sa ee 
sponge in soft water and squeeze the water out with the | or just after sowing, than to the condition of the seed.— 
hand, then when ready to commence work tie it on tight- | Ep. 

ly and evenly so as to cover the mouth and nostrils com. | 
pletely. Youcan breathe and talk through the sponge | 
almost as freely as without it—(though it will trouble 
those who use the “filthy weed,”) and you can thrash 
where the dust from the machine rises like a dense fog 
around the head, and the lungs will be as free from harm 
asif you were hoeing corn. I have thrashed with a ma- | 
chine for the past four years, and always suffered much | 
from the dust inhaled into the lungs, until last year, when 
I tried the sponge; and I can truly say it has been a life- 
preserver to me. 

My neighbor, Mr. Jones and I purchased one of Pitt’s | 
machines, made by Mr. Jameson of Massillon; we have 
thrashed with it over 22,000 bushels of wheat, and I| 
would here say, that Mr. Jameson’s machines are just | 
what he says they are. I firmly believe that they will} 
soon be the only machines in general use among wheat | 
farmers, . N. Lowrey. 

Stow, Summit Co., O. July 1847. 








To Drive Away Ants.—I saw in your paper, a plan 
to drive away red ants by feeding them bacon; but the 
following will beat that; it is to drive away black ants: 
When they trouble your sugar box &c., just roll up a 
small piece of camphor gum in paper, and put inside the 
box, and it will soon kill or disperse all these intruders. 








sage tea leaves, thrown in their way is also very trouble- 
some to them. 


nom . If the above is deemed of any use, Mr. Editor, please 
Woot Derors, Prices, &c.—The establishment of | insert it in your columns. I am a new subscriber to the 


wool depots, we believe has already been of immense | Cultivator; and must also say I find it the very thing I 


was published in the county papers last spring. 





pecuniary benefit to the farmers; by increasing the com- 


petition among the manufacturers and their agents, who | 
prefer to purchase directly from the farmers, as they ob- 
tain their supplies at lower prices in that way. We 
have been told that a number of large manufacturers 


have paid extra prices this year for the purpose of pre- | 


venting fine clips of wool from going to the wool depots. 

The Wheeling Times says, that the largest and best | 
clips of wool grown in Ohio and Brook counties, Va., | 
this year, have been disposed of to the Lowell agents, at | 
45, 50, 55, 56 and 60 cents. 

Wuear Crop in Asataxp Co.—Porato Fiy.—A letter | 
just received from Sullivan, says: “The wheat is excel- | 


| and finds it first rate. 


ought to have had longago. It has already been of much 

service to me, and my wife wishes to tender her thanks to 

Elmira for her receipt for coloring greeen; she has tried it 
I 


I. N. Lowrey. 
Stow, Summit Co., O. 





Wuear anp Cuess: My neighbor sowed a field of | 


wheat the last week in August last; it came up well and 
the fly took it; to save it from the fly he fed it off close 
with sheep in the fall. In the spring there was no wheat 
worth cutting, but a heavy yield of chess. 

Now, the ground was clean, and the seed was clean; 


, how then came the chess there, if wheat does not turn to 


remarks in our last No.—Ep] 
Ihave a field of wheat that was winter killed—that is, 


Kephart’s Fruit and Meat Preserver. 
The above is a representation of an admirable plan for 
| constructing a fruit and meat preserver, in connection 
with an ice house. 


It is claimed as an original invention 
for which a patent is secured; but we are at a loss to dis- 
cover in what the originality consists, and we think we 
should not pay a large sum for the right if we were desir- 
| ous of constructing a thing of the kind. 

Description of the Engraving. 

The outer columns in the above cut represent walls of 
stone enclosing the inner construction. 

| The light shading at the bottom, descending to the cen- 
| tre, represents the earth. 

The dark shadings, A, A, and K, K, represent two 
_boardings, with from six to ten inches space, and this 





'shess? If any one can answer, let him speak out. [See space filled with a substance that will best exclude heat. 


| [Saw dust or tan bark will answer. } 
F, is the Fruit Room, in which articles are to be placed 


lent what there is of it; the heads large and well filled | it heaved out by the frost; and I have thought whether it for preservation. 


with plump grain. I should think that the yield is less) 


would not have been benefitted by harrowing and rolling 


C, C, a floor or cover to the fruit room, made water- 


than a fair average one, but much better than was a short | early in the spring while the ground was soft. Has any tight, with a coat of pitch over its surface to prevent mois- 


time since anticipated. Corn and oats promise well. 
“The Potato fly (Lytia vitata) has made its appearance | 
in great numbers in this region, and is eating up the po- 
tato leaves, as my neighbors across the road say, at a very 
‘hoggish rate.’ 


any one can testify who has had the misfortune to crush 
one between his clothes and skin.” 


by the potato fly; never having seen the critter except in 


one or two visits to the Western Reserve the past two | 


years, when our attention was called to it by Dr. Kirt- 


It prevailed to some extent last year. | 
What the effect will be on the potato bulb, I cannot say? | 
What is your opinion? These flies (beetles,) are a good | 
substitute for Spanish blistering flies of the druggists, as | 


one tried it—and with what result? 


H. N. Lowrey. 
Summit Co., O. 








Lime and Manure—Wheat and Clover. 
Mr. Barenam: 


ss . | clover? The soil is light, inclining to sand, and is too! 
Remarks. -We know but little of the effects produced | wel] stocked with sorrel; original timber, 


maple, white oak, beech, chestnut, &c. 


and well putin to wheat, and seeded with clover in spring; 


; | but owing to the drought both wheat and clover failed. [| 
land. Of course when the insects are sufficiently numer- | then sowed part of the field with wheat in the fall, and | 


Would 25 or 30 bushels of lime, with | 
as many loads of coarse manure, per acre, be sufficient | 
to enrich an old field about being summer fallowed, so as 
| to enable it to produce good wheat to be fallowed with 


plar, sugar 
The field was: 
fallowed in the summer of ’44, manured to some extent | 


ture from penetrating. 
| _ J, an apartment to be filled with ice supported by the 
| floor, C, C, and designed to contain ice enough, when 
| filled, to last during the whole year. 
B, B, and D, D, are spaces around the fruit room, in- 
tended for the meltings of the ice on the top floor to pass 
off. This ice water,as it passes down these spaces around 
| the fruit room, and over the tight floor at bottom, in the 
| space, D, D, serves to absorb any heat which may find its 
way through the non-couductor, K, K. 
| , the outlet for ice water. 
| H, hatchway or entrance into fruit room. 
The fruit room, F, is intended to be below ground, and 
the ice apartment, 1, if desired, can be above; buildings 


| above ground being now generally preferred for ice to 
those below ground. 


: , k , It will be seen from the construction, that th -con- 
ous to strip the plants of most or all of their leaves, the | the balance with oats the following spring and again! gy et cane 


injury to the roots must be very great—preventing their | 


growth and rendering them unhealthy, or forcing them 
into a second growth, which is commonly ruinous. We 


il; but like oth ts of 

p Ad nang emdiee cg etme ant esd “cmp | and another somewhat later with clear seed; the former 

Is it commonly supposed that clover 
J.c 


the kind, they may disappear after biding their time— 


Ep. {078 ee ol ie oe Rising 


Cure ror Siossers 1n Horses.—A writer in the Boston 


Plowman, says: “Burdock leaves will cure a horse of the | 


have tried it many times. My horse will alwayseat them land described—especially if it is partly stocked with 
when the slavers is bad.” Try it and let us know the clover. It cannot be very poor land, if it produced good 
| wheat and oats last year. If leached ashes can be found 


result. 


| took much the best. 
| seed does best sown in the chaff? 


seeded the whole with clover. 


I am bound to try it again. 


Columbiana Co., 1847. 


| and wheat last summer, but a oan  oteagy A yey vent the admission of heat from the earth, at the sides and 
, . 


| and as I am determined not to give it up till the field is 
| well sown to clover. 
I sowed one of my fields with clover seed in the chaff, | 


cting substances, A, A, and K, K, are designed to pre- 


| bottom, into the fruit room F.; while the ice on the floor, 
C, C, acts by keeping the fruit room at a constant uni- 

form temperature, dry, and so cold as to exert a preserv- 
| ing influence upon articles placed therein. 


[ Note.—The foregoing remarks are based on the supposi- 
tion that the “Preserver,”’ or fruit room, is made as large 
as the whole bottom of the ice house; but in many cases, 





Remarks: We think the amount of lime and manure| no doubt, it will be preferable to make it only one-half, 
slavers in five minutes; let him eat about two leaves. I | above stated, would be found a sufficient dressing for the | or even one-fourth of the size; in which case it can be 


under one side or a corner of the chamber; only care must 
be taken to have sufficient ice placed on the top to last 
| through the warm season.— Ed. O. Cult.) 
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As will be seen by the above drawing, its success de- | 


pends entirely upon chemical truths. 

The room |’, in which fruits, &c., are placed for pre- 
servation, will remain the whole year at a constant, uni- 
form temperature, so near the freezing point as to arrest 
the rotting as well as the ripening process of fruits, &c., 
without danger of freezing them. That the fruit room F, 
will remain at this temperature will be evident from the 
fact, that the air in contact with the floor C, C, on which 
the ice rests, becomes nearly as cold as ice itself. This 
condensed air will immediately sink, while the air at the 
bottom of the room, if but half a degree warmer, will rise 
to the floor C C, and give off its heat; thus maintaing a 
uniform temperature, corresponding with that in contact 
with the floor C C. 

“The inventor or patentee, says, articles placed in this 
Preserver, remain as perfectly dry and free from mois- 
ture, as if kept in the best ventilated apartments. The air 
descending from the floor C C, being always about half a 
degree colder than the boxes or barrels of fruit, &c., can- 


not deposit any moisture thereon; it being an established | 


fact. that no object can condense moisture, unless colder 
than the air coming in contact with said object. 
a theory long maintained by Lresic and other eminent 
chemists, that a temperature, dry, uniform, and near 32 
deg. Fahrenheit, will arrest the processes of decay which 


take place in fruits, &c.; but never until the above inven- | 


tion, could the truth of the theory be tested. T'wo years 


of experiments have proved the truth of the theory, and | 


established the entire success and utility of the invention; 
as fruits &c., foreign and domestic, viz: oranges, lemons, ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, plums, grapes, §c., as well as the most 


delicate fruits; also, potatoes, green corn, melons, &c., can | 


be kept as long as desired: add to these, butter, eggs, 
bacon, &c., which can be kept throughout the whole year, 
as fresh and sweet us when first placed in the Preserver.”’ 


Messrs. Flack, Thompson & Brother, Spring Garden, | 


Philadelphia, Pa., advertise the “Rights,’’ &c. 

Size or Ick Houses.—Speaking of ice houses, re- 
minds us of a letter recently received from our friend E. 
B. Scorr, of Cincinnati, who is largely engaged in the 
ice trade and supplies most of the city with that luxury. 
Referring to the directions published in our paper last 
winter, for the construction of ice houses, “I am more 
than ever convinced that for our warm climate and 


where the ice is less solid than at the north, the size re- | 


-ommended in the Horticulturist is quite too small for 
perfect success and economy. Not less than twenty feet 


square, I should say, is requisite even where a large sup- | 


ply of ice is not needed. 

Of course Mr. Scott does not mean that all this space 
must be filled with ice; but that a larger quantity of 
straw and confined air is requisite.’ 





Varieties of Wheat---Mediterranean, &c. 

Mr. Bareuam :—I noticed in the last No. of the Cul- 
tivator, your request for information in regard to pres- 
ent crop of wheat I will endeavor to give you my views 
on the different kinds of wheat which have come under 
my observation. 

{he Mediterranean wheat, is a kind that I have har- 
vested but twocrops. The first I harvested one year ago; 
it was the sowing of } of a bushel after corn; the rest of 
the field I sowed to Crate wheat. The Mediterranean 
was a large and handsome berry, and the Crate was hard- 
ly werth harvesting, being shrunk very badly,. Last fall 
I sowed 64 acres of the Mediterranean wheat; I com- 


menced harvesting it the 8th day of July; the straw is | 


very long, but the heads rather short; the berry large and 
plump. Ido not think there was any work of the in- 
sect to be found in the field this year. I harvested three 


other kinds of wheat this year, and the insect was in all | 


three kinds. The white bald that was sowed in a field 


adjoining the Mediterranean, was entirely destroyed by 


by the insect by the last of May, and now I have corn 
on the ground. 

I was conversing with a gentleman living in the coun- 
ty east of this, and he informed me that in his neighbor- 
hood there was a part of a field sowed to the Mediterra- 
nean wheat, and that it stood firm, no insects in it, that 
the other part of the field was sowed to some other kind, 
and it was all destroyed. 

The garden wheat is a kind, so far as I am acquainted, 
that has done well this year, and had less insect in it than 
most of other kinds. 


Respecting winter killing, I cannot satisfactorily ex- | 
I will leave that for some | 


plain the cause of this evil. 
other one to do. I would only say that I have observed 
there is a difference in the kind of wheat. This year, 
the garden wheat is less winter killed than any other — 
‘ihe Mediterranean next. 

As it respects chess in wheat, knowing your views on 
the subject, you will allow me to differ from you in opin- 
ion. I think that winter killing is sure to promote a 
large yield of chess. (So do we—Ep.]} 


A Huron Co. . 
July 20, 1°47. wn Co. Farmer 


It is} 








Etrurian or Stewart Wheat. 

| (Lerrer rrom Mr. Keener, or Cuampaicn Co., O.) 

| Mr. Barenam:—You have been pleased to refer to a 
short conversation we had last suminer, on wheat culture, 
and ask the result of my experiments with the new varie- 
ty of wheat introduced by me, in this county in the fall 
of ’45. 

Not having time to write as fully as I desire, I will 
merely say, that my attention was first called to this va- 
riety of wheat during the summer of °45 by Henry M. 
Zollickoffer, of Philadelphia, who had previously intro- 
duced it into Carroll county, Maryland, through bis 
brother, the Rev. Daniel Zollickoffer, of Pipe Creek. 
From the last named gentleman, I bought ten bushels; 
which was sowed on the 4th day of September, ’45, and 
harvested on thej29th of June, ’46. The yield from the 
ten bushels, was, as near as 1 can come at it—being ab- 
sent from home when it was thrashed and sowed—from 
150 to 170 bushels, or about 26 bushels to the acre. 

Last fall 1 seeded largely of this kind of wheat, and the 
yield will not be less than 50 percent in advance of any 
other variety sown on my farm. 

Part of my last fall’s seeding I was tempted, from its 
luxuriant growth, to pasture all winter, in consequence 
of which, I seriously injured about 40 acres; the winter 
| being very unfavorable for the purpose. 


| The product of my first seeding, was a most beautiful 
article, both in the size and color of the berry. This year 
the grain is not so large, and the color a shade or two 
darker. I send you by this mail,a Maryland newspaper, 
the “Carrolltonian,”’ in which you will find a notice of 
this variety of wheat, under the name of Etrurian or 
Stewart. I enclose you also a few heads of the wheat, 
taken from the shock, without particular selection. 
Respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL KEENER. 

| Melville Grove, (near Urbana,) July 19, 1847. 
| Remarks.—The first notice that we remember of hav- 
ing seen of the Etrurian wheat, was in the “TF armer’s 
Cabinet”’ for September 1843, where it was stated that 
Com. Chas. Stewart received the seed two years previous 
' from a personal friend in Italy, and had grown it on his 
farm near Bordentown, N. J. In the same paper of July 
1844, is a communication from Daniel Zollickoffer, stat- 
ing that he procured and sowed six bushels of this wheat 
the fall previous, and was highly pleased with the pro- 
| duct, it being very early and productive, and uninjured 
| by the fly, &c. In the American Farmer, also, in 1845, 
there appeared several very flattering notices of this 
| wheat, written by men of known reputation, who had 
tried it and compared it with other approved varieties. 


Among these is Rev. D. Zollickoffer, before named, who 
says: 


“1 go in for early wheat; hence my preference for the 
Mediterranean and Etrurian (Stewart.) The Etrurian, 
especially, | regard as an important acquisition to the 
wheat grower. It has all the advantages of the early va- 
rieties—escaping rust and smut; and is, to say the least of 
it, as productive as any I ever grew, and more so than any 
of the white I have ever tried. It has. moreover, maintain- 

jed its color better than any other white variety—as 
| white, with me, have turned red in one season. 

‘My son has just measured one piece of ground, on 
which was grown (Stewart) Etrurian wheat, the product 
of which we know, having thrashed it by itself, and the 


tree. Any person acquainted with the condition of the 
ground, would pronounce this a larger produce than 
could have been expected from any other kind of wheat. 


I am satisfied that it is five or six bushels per acre more | 


than the Mediterranean, grown along side of it under 
equal circumstances.” 


Another correspondent, who dates from Pipe Creek, 
Carroll county, Md., May 11), 1845, says: 
* Many have been the efforts to introduce foreign 





result is about 28 bushels per acre; in this piece of land | 
there are some 20 large apple trees and a large cherry | 


| cured it from Capt. Stewart’s second crop. Mr. Z. has 
{cultivated it two years; consequently full opportunity 
(has been afforded to give a fair trial, and he assures me 


j 


that instead of deteriorating, as most foreign wheat gen- 
erally does, it has improved in every crop that has been 
| grown in this country. I saw it growing beside the Med- 


| iterranean, both sown at the same time, about the middle 
| of September, and on ground of the same quality. 


The 
| Etrurian is equally as forward as the other, and much 
| better headed. It is the richest piece of grain, I think I 
|ever saw, and must yield very abundantly, although 


| growing upon ground of but medium quality.” 
In the number of the “Carrolltonian’’ newspaper, sent 
|us by Mr. Keener, we find a number of extracts and 


| original communications having reference to this wheat, 
| and all of them highly in its praise. The following is by 
| Capt. G. N. Dieut, dated Philadelphia, Dec. 19, 1845: 
“Having heard of the superior quality of the Stewart 
|or Etrurian wheat, imported into this country by Com- 
modore Charles Stewart, and of its valuable properties, 
not possessed by any other wheat I have ever heard of— 
| that of ejecting the Hessian Fly, and its non-susceptibility 
to rast—I was induced, in the fall of 1843, to purchase a 
| small quantity from the Commodore, which I sent toa 
| relative of mine, near Port Penn, Delaware, with the view 
| of testing its quality and comparative product with that 
| of wheat generally grown in that section. It is, perhaps, 
| proper to observe (as the character of soil in the State 
| of Delaware varies from the heaviest clay to the lightest 
| sandy,) that the soil upon which this wheat was sown is 
| of a cold clayey nature, and not above mediocrity in quality. 
I requested my friend to sow it in the same field with his 
other wheat, giving it no advantage whatever. This was 
done; and the yield of the Stewart wheat was at the rate 
of 324 ‘ushels to the acre; at the standard of (0 pounds 
to the bushel; while his other wheat in the same field, on- 
ly produced 15 bushels to the acre as the average yield. 
His entire sowing, in the fall of 1844, was of the Stewart 
wheat, which also produced 324 bushels to the acre, at 
the standard weight, and. if nicely cared for, would have 
yielded from 33 to 34 bushels. 


}I’rom these statements our readers can form their own 
opinions as to the merits of this wheat. For our own part, 
|taking into view Mr. Keener’s experiments, we are 
| strongly inclined to believe it will prove of much value 
to the farmers of Ohio; and we advise as many as can 
well do so, to procure seed and give it a trial. We pre- 
;Sume Mr. Keener has some to dispose of, but we have no 
| positive information on this point. The sample sent us is 
‘inde a beautiful article—chaff white and beardless; 
| berry good size, color a fine yellow. 

















The Wheat Harvest in Champaigne Co.--Cook’s 
| and Hlussey’s Reaping Machines--Varieties of 
| Wheat. 


Eprror Onto Curtivaror—Dear Sir: The wheat 
| harvest is just over in this neighborhood or county, and 
| with the exception of a heavy rain, accompanied with 
, wind, in the beginning, the weather has been good; yet 
notwithstanding the favorable weather, the harvest has 
been tedious, on account of the quantity of wheat sown 
being rather greater than usual, the slow progress the 
wheat made in ripening, and the scarcity of hands. 

We generally have an abundance ‘of hands come in 
|from the neighboring counties north of us, but this 
year from some cause they failed to come; perhaps it 
may have been on account of the expectation that a 
great quantity of the wheat in Champaign would be cut 
with “Cook’s Reaping Machines.’’ Messrs. Goble and 
| Stewart of Urbana, manufactured some fifteen or twen- 
ty of these machines, which were disposed of upon 
trial, and expectation was high in regard to their utility; 
but one after another, in the different neighborhoods of 
the county, after patient trial, proved inefficient. Some 
attribute the failure to the wertinnnibip, and others to 
the machine. 

I am nota mechanic, and consequently my opinion as 





wheat and assimilate them to our soil, but very few were | to the merit or demerit of either, would not be worth 
| found to which our climate was congenial. Among the janything; but judging from comparison and the trials I 
most valuable is the ‘Mediterranean.’ The success to | have witnessed, I may be permitted to say, that there is 
which this variety was cultivated, induced a search after | not sufficient power—the wheels being too small, the ma- 


a better kind, possessing the same advantages, but with- 
out its objections, among which is its weakness of straw, 
are. it to fall on ground of much fertility; it is almost 
a bearded wheat, which is a decided objection, making it 
very disagreeable to handle, and withal a very dark wheat. 
But a variety has been introduced by Capt. Stewart, call- 
ed the ‘Etrurian,’ which possesses all the advantages of 
the Mediterranean, and has, besides, a remarkable strong 
|and vigorous stalk. It is quite as early as the Mediter- 
| ranean, has a beautiful long smooth head. The grain is 
of a superior quality; being round, plump, and white with 
a remarkable thin bran. 

__ “My attention was attracted to this valuable wheat a 
| few days since on the farm of the Rev. Daniel Zollickof- 
jfer, aear Uniontown, in this county. On inquiry, I 
found that Mr. Zollickoffer, (who by-the-bye, is one of 
our most enterprising and successful farmers,) had pro- 


chine consequently too near the ground, imparting to it 
a dull and lifeless appearance. The rake is attached to 
spring-steel, and revolves upon a roler between two up- 
rights on the platform, with a canvass spread the whole 
length of the rake to seperate the wheat in raking. It 
is turned by a strap from the shaft of the main wheel, 
and when brought in contact with the platform to take 
off the wheat, bends so as to pass over. The rake would 
fail to perform its office, when the straw would ac- 
cummulate upon the platform, trammel the knives, 
(which have not a sufficient number of guards,) and the 
whole machine choke up. ‘This was the principal cause 
of the failure, and it is very doubtful whether a rake can 
ever be constructed upun the revolving principle so as to 
be effective in all kinds of grain. It has to be situated 





at too great a distance from the power created by the 
wheels, the strap too long, and the roller too small to 
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give the requisite evolution, so that it is rendered inac- 
tive, and when it stops, the knives must soon stop, as 
explained above. 

Messrs. Wilson and Taylor, my neighbors, who last | 
year procured one of ‘“‘Hussey’s Rearers” from Balti- | 
more, again did good work, cutting both thick and thin 
crops, with a great saving of time, labor, and grain. 
This machine appears to have the necessary power and 
durability; the material being good, and the mechanism | 
superior, itis not so liable to get out of order, or break. | 
The owners are in fine spirits, and call it the “Rough 
and Ready,” and calculate the annual saving is nearly, if 
not quite, equal to the cost of the machine. Hickman | 
Harris Esq., of Clark county, procured one of the 
same which did well and has given entire satisfaction— | 
the cost was $100, with about $15 transportation, which 
might be reduced by omitting the double-trees and tongue. | 
It does not propose to do so much as Cooks, requiring a | 
hand seated upon a box to make good use of the “bone | 
and muscle’’ of the shoulders and elbows in raking off | 
the wheat. 

In making up an estimate of the quantity of wheat in 
Champaign, it would be necessary to take into consider- 
ation the unusual quantity sown, together with the per- 
fection of the grain and the size of the head, to offset 
the ravages of the fly and grub-worm, (the last doing 
more damage I think than the former,) the chess, and 
other filth so common in all the uplands—and the con- 
clusion would be, that we shall have within twenty per 
cent as much wheat, by weight, or within that much 
of flour as last years crop. But in making this estimate, 
great allowance is made for some crops, and generally 
of the “Kentucky” and “Mediteranean” varieties, which 
are decidedly the best and cleanest wheat grown here 
this season. 

Samuel Keener, Esq., an enterprising farmer of this 
county, has introduced a new variety called the Etruri- 
an or Baltimore wheat, imported by Commodore Stew- 
art, which promises to be an improvement, on account 
of size, weight and yield. He hasinformed me that he 
willsend you a sample, with discription, &c., and wheat 
growers generally will find it an object to secure some of | 
this for seed. 
_ I send you a sample of the “Kentucky wheat,” which | 
is about the quality of that variety generally. Perhaps | 
this wheat may be known by some other name in other 
places, but we know no other here. 

All other crops look well, and the 
a profitable years toil to the Farmer. 

Very Respectfully yours, 
- J.C. Brann. | 
Buckland, near Urbana, O., July, 1847. | 


P. S. I have just observed your request in the O. C., 
of the 15th inst., concerning the Mediterranean wheat. | 
It was “fly proof” here, and clear of rust, though there | 
was but little rust in any of the wheat. The “Ken- | 
tucky” was injured considerably with the fly, but all 
things considered, it is a favorite wheat, and will be ex- 
tensively sown this fall. J. C. B. 


Letter of a Traveling Farmer. 
Tue Crops in various Counties, Wueat, Cuess, &c. | 


Mr. Batenam.—Being unable to labor, I have taken | 
an excursion among my fellow farmers in some of the 
Northern counties. In my travels I saw many things 
interesting and pleasant, but it was indeed melancholy 
tolook over some of the grain fields in Licking, Knox, 
and part of Richland; to see the chess occupying the 
ground in the place of wheat, and the sad countenances 
of some of the farmers, in consequence of that myste- | 
rious dispensation of Providence which has changed 
their good seed to “tares.”” I sometimes think, Mr. Ed- 
itor, that you are incapable of sympathising with the 
mass of farmers on this and similar subjects. You are 
learned—have studied the Laws of Nature,—can class 
and arrange the whole vegetable kingdom, and at once 
determine, to what species or genera this or that plant! 
belongs. Not so with many of us; we have been taught 
from our infancy the doctrines of the transmutation of 
plants, not only wheat to chess, but of chess to timothy, 
and timothy to June grass, and of red clover to white, | 
&c. Our fathers told us these things were so; and our 
grand-fathers would lean upon their staff and teach us| 
to observe various phenomena of the Heavens, as signs 
of war, pestilence, and famine; also to observe the | 
changes of the moon, in setting fences, spreading ma- 
hure, cutting timber, planting, sowing, and gathering 
fruit, castrating, or weaning calves, lambs, pigs, &c.; 
and our grand-mothers said the baby must sit on a cer- 
tain stump, at a certain stage of the moon, to suckle the | 
last time, so that it would not cry after its mother while 
weaning, and to keep its teeth from rotting; with a 
thousand other similar things, which were instilled into 
our youthful minds. And of all hard things, you will 
find it most difficult, Mr. Editor, to remove these things | 
so deeply implanted in the mind. But to return to my 
rambles: | 

I was pleased to find that the picture of the wheat 
crop of Ohio, drawn by some, so far as I have been, is 
altogether too dark. There are some good fields of 
wheat in Licking, some in Knox, and more in Richland; | 
in the south part of Huron, (further I did not see) and 





| 





prospect is good for | 





| in those 


Crawford counties, the wheat is very good; on Syca- 
more, in Crawford, and on Honey Creek, in Seneca, is 
the best wheat I ever saw. Some of the farmers, al- 
though the land is new and much taken up with stumps 
and trees, estimate their crops as high as forty bushels 
per acre; and very generally from twenty to thirty 
bushels. 

It is the first time Ihave been in either of the coun- 
ties of Marion, Crawford, Wyandotte, or Seneca, and I 
was much pleased with the appearance of the country 

counties, so far as I had time to see them. The 
soil is good, little or no waste land, and generally cut up 
into small farms. There is great complaint in these 
counties of the scarcity of hands to cut the harvest, and 
the reason given among themselves, is, that every one 
has land of his own, and grain to cut. A very good 
state of things indeed. Bucyrus, the county seat of 
Crawford, is a slovenly looking place, showing a great 
want of public spirit and enterprise in its citizens; but 
there is not much of it, and a different scene soon pre- 
sents itself. A handsomer prospect never presented it- 
self to my view, than that of the Sandusky plains, from 
two to three miles south of the town, with the growing 
crops, undulating by the breezes that fan the traveler as 
he passes. But here, too, Nature, as if to play with the 
credulity of the unsuspecting farmer, has been practis- 
ing her freaks in the transmutation of his wheat to 
chess. And while many of us must quietly submit to 
the mutations in the laws of Nature, and simply say itis 
so, because it is so ; itis really fortunate for the happi- 
ness of the world, that neither scientific men, nor re- 
flecting practical farmers have been disturbed by any 
positive demonstrations of the truth of the doctrine of 
the transmutation of plants. As 1 passed into Marion 
county, I found the wheat better, and many of the far- 
mers think they have an average crop in that county.— 
In Delaware it grew worse, from being winter killed, 
and the ravages of the fly. Onthe whole round that I 
went, there is a very heavy oats crop, and the prospects 
for corn is good. Here, in Licking, the corn fields are a 
perfect wilderness in growth for this time in the year. 

Yours, &c., SamvEv Parks. 
Granville, Ohio, July 22, 1847. 





Letter from Col. J. Johnston. 
ReFLEcTIONS ON War aND AGricuLruRE—CROPs IN THE 
Upper Miami Vattey—Sueer anv Dogs. 


Mr. Batenam:—We have the authority of a great 
name, who has said, that he who causes two blades of 
grass to grow where only one grew before, is more 
of a public benefactor than the greatest conqueror and 
politician. The peaceful pursuits of agriculture, and the 
domestic arts, are disregarded among us, amidst the 
clangor of arms and shouts of victory, which meet us 
every where, and which are some of the fruits of unto- 
ward war, that has brought so much sorrow and sadness 
to many a happy home, my own among the rest. 

J am sorry to learn from the columns of the Cultiva- 


| tor that the farmers of Ohio, instead of encouraging the 


publication of the Cultivator, by an increase of subserip- 
tions, are diminishing the number, or at least making no 
procress. ‘This certainly should not be so; seeing that 
the agriculture of the State, already in its infancy, so 
greatly demands improvement. With the very best of 
farming now practised among us, we cannot produce 
much more than half the quantity of wheat on the same 
number of acres, we did forty years ago; our fields are 
as well nursed, so far as the wheat crop is concerned, as 
they ever were. 

Corn appears to hold its own with us in the Miami 
Valley, and produces well, except in the present season, 
when the cut worm for the first time in twenty years, 
will occasion a short crop. There will, undoubtedly, be 
a great falling off in the wheat crop of this year. hat 
there is, is very good; the grain well filled and heavy, no 
blighted or defective heads, straw clean, without rust or 
mildew ; yet the aggregate wheat crop of Ohio can 
in no case, in my estimation, exceed one half of the pre- 
ceding year, [of 1846.] The cause undoubtedly will be 
found in the absence of snow during the last winter, fre- 
quent rains and alternate freezing and thawing, expos- 
ing the roots of the wheat to the action of the heavy 
rains and succeeding frosts. Oats and grass crops were 
never better. Of apples, peaches and pears, the supply 
here on the upper Miami, will be very short; fall one half 
of my trees have no fruit, and those that have any, the 
quantity and quality are inferior; it is so throughout this 
neighborhood. 

Much has been said in and out of the legislature on the 
subject of killing sheep by dogs, and imposing a tax on 
all who keep this necessary domestic animal. I trust 
no tax of the kind will be imposed. Let all who keep 
sheep, take the proper care of them, and there is an end 
to the evil complained of. We have owned sheep on this 
farm for near forty years; our flock averages about 100 
—in all that time we have never permitted our sheep to re- 
main in the field over night. A pen is provided near the 
dwelling house, to which they are brought every evening; 
and in the winter they are kept in an open shed at the 
barn, enclosed by a high rail fence. So attentive have 
we always been to the care and keeping of this stock, 
that sometimes during the throng of harvest, and the men 





weary and tired, the sheep forgotten in the field, [ have 
risen from my bed and gone and brought in the sheep. 
In no case have we ever exposed them to accidents from 
dogs or wolves. Of the latter there remains none now 
in this part of the State. I go upon the rule that no man 
ought to keep stock of any kind, without the proper care 
is taken of it. Persons who permit their sheep to roam 
through the woods and commons, day and night, or re- 
main in the fields over night, may expect to have them 
killed by dogs; and it would be the height of injustice to 
tax their neighbors for their improvidence and neglect. 
We who own the soil and work hard to support the gov- 
ernment, in all reason are already burthened enough to 
maintain paupers, vagrants, loafers and idlers, beside im- 
posing a tax upon our dogs, the ever faithful companion 
of man. 

I trust the State Board of Agriculture will maintain its 
organization and keep up its regular meetings. If prop- 
erly attended, it must grow in favor with the legislature 
and the people. Iam not myself one of its members now, 
yet I am second to no one in ardent wishes for its labors 
to be amply successful. 

I trust, Mr. Cultivator, you will be encouraged and 
cheered in your future course; you are laboring to do 
more good to the farmers, graziers and artizans of Ohio, 
than any other man who has the command of types with- 
in the length and breadth of its limits. 

Your friend and ob’t serv’t, 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 

Upper Piqua, Miami Co., July 22d, 1847. 


Mode of Cleaning Wheat for Seed. 

Mr. BateHam: As the wheat crop this season is un- 
usually foul, abounding in chess and cockle, I will, with 
your permission, make known to the readers of your 
paper a plan | have adopted for cleaning my wheat for 
several years past with much success. I have made it 
known verbally to a number of my neighbors, and after 
trying it they all pronounce it a great improvement. 

After passing the wheat once through the windmill in 
the ordinary way, take a common newspaper of good 
quality and place it double over two-thirds of the surface 
of the fine riddle, leaving one third or about 4 inches of 
the front side uncovered. One good tough paper will 
last long enoagh to clean 100 bushels, if the grain is not 
damp. 

The operation is as follows: The grain on falling 
through the coarse riddle on to the paper accumulates @ 
certain quantity before it will begin to fall over the margin 
of the paper; by this means the cockle is carried forward 
so as to fall on the front of the screen, and thus have a 
chance to run the whole length of it,and is more likely 
to fail through, and while the chess and white caps, being 
lighter than the wheat, as they fall over the margin of the 
paper are mostly blown out in front of the mill, and the 
chess that is not blown out runs the whole length of the 
screen and seldom escapes falling through. Care must 
be taken to give the riddle its proper incliuation, and the 
mill must stand level so that the grain will fall evenly 
over the margin of the paper. 

To farmers whose grain is foul, | would say, clean your 
wheat for seed twice or thrice according to the above plan; 
and if thereis still an occasional grain of cockle in it, pass 
through your fields next summer when the plant is In 
blossom and a little labor will eradicate it. 

Since writing the foregoing, | have visited Milan; and I 
noticed that while the best wheat sold for 8/4 cts. per 
bushel, that which contained much chess and cockle only 
brought 80 cts. Some samples that 1 examined were 
judged to be nearly one fourth chess and cockle! Any 
man can calculate what an immence loss is sustained by 
farmers in this way; not only in the reduction of price, 
but in the labor of transporting this trash to market. 

Killing Rats. —This is another soar pest to the wheat 
farmer, and I propose to give a sure plan for catching 
them: If you have a graiuery or tight room about the out- 
buildings, bore a hole in some back corner where you can 
have access for closing it without being perceived, then 
spread a little wheat on the floor, and after one or two 
nights the varmints will all assemble there for a jollifica~ 
tion, when they can be easily entrapped by closing the 
hole. About il or 12 o’clock is the besttime to trap 
them. This is good fun for the boys. 

Yours &c., 
Henry MILter. 
Ashland O. 1847. 





Beavtiry Home!—Men will say that appearanee is 
nothing, and that the pleasures of the sight are not to 
be valued and cultivated. I say that appearance is al- 
ways to be regarded; that we cannot render our homes 
too beautiful and attractive. Our first object should be 
to make our dwelling as convenient and comfortable as 
art can make them; our second object should be to ren- 
der them to an equal extent tasteful and elegant. Do 
what we can, we shall fall far short of rivalling even the 
simplest forms and combinations of nature.—Selected. 


To cure Scours 1n Lames.—Mix a small quantity of 
powdered alum in wheat bran, for their feed. 

Turnirs may yet be sown with success—say till the 
middle of August. 
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Mt. Airy Agricultural College. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet: 

Dear Sir:—As my circular in reference to an Agricul- 
tnral College appeared first in the Cabinet, I deem it but 
proper that the response, or success it met with from the 
public, should also be first communicated through the 
same channel. ot 

It will be recollected, that my zeal for the promotion 
of agriculture, led me to propose, in February last, the 
founding of an Agricultural College, on a liberal scale, | 
at Mt. Airy, provided the public would encourage the | 
effort so far, as to furnish for certain, eighty students, 
by the Ist of July, to begin with. \ ak 

“The patronage required was very moderate, in view of | 
the expense to be incurred in carrying on an Institution | 
such as I had contemplated—yet I was willing to risk | 
the outlay in material, Professors’ salaries, &c., to be 
met by an increase in students, or from my own private | 
purse. I am, however, relieved from further specula- | 
tion on this head, as the students offering to enter, up to} 
the time limited, fall far short of the number required by | 
the terms of my circular—and I am therefore constrain- | 
ed to announce to the public, that the College cannot go} 
into operation. Thus my darling scheme of promoting 
the interests of agriculture and horticulture, is for the 
present suspended, if not altogether abandoned. | 


. . | 
To you, and the gentlemen conducting the Agricultu- | 


| 


ral press, and Editors in general, who entered into my | - 


views with such disinterested zeal, and manifested such | 
personal kindness to myself, I return my grateful ac- | 
knowledgments; and shoula they copy this, or inform | 
their readers that my humble attempt has thus far proved | 
abortive, they would add to the obligation their courte- | 
sies have already imposed upon me. eh 
To the gentlemen who forwarded the names of their| 
sons, to be enrolled as students, and others, whose spir- | 
ited and patriotic sympathies were enlisted in the cause, 
I cannot but express my most unfeigned friendship and | 
profound respect—tendering to them in the same spirit | 
their offering was made, my best assistance, should any 
of them essay, as I have done, to promote and elevate | 
the character of the agriculture of the country. 
Bespectfully yours, 
James Gowen. | 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, July 5th, 1847. 





Rotting of Quinces. 

Mr. Batenam.—As there is to be a meeting of fruit 
growers at Columbus, I would like to make inquiry 
through the medium of the Cultivator, as to whether 
quinces in other parts of the State have been affected in 
the same manner as here. Three years ago, we had a 
small crop of quinces, and we discovered that many of 
them rotted on the trees. This was an unusual thing, 
but we paid no attention to it. The next year the frost 
destroyed the crop; and last year the crop was very 
abundant till about the first of September, when the 
fruit began to rot, and the disorder was so prevalent 
that we were led to examine for the cause. We found 
that every quinee that was rotted, appeared to have been 
bitten by some insect; as there was a puncture or hole, 
from the size of a pin head to that of half a pea, in the 
centre of each rotted spot. Upon cutting the fruit, it 
was found that the disease extendec from these spots 
directly to the core, where it soon turned black and rot- 
ted. I should think full one third of the crop was des- | 
troyed in this way. 

The quince crop promises to be a large one this season. 


Heron Co. Farmer. 
Ohio, July 22, 1847. 


Remarks.—We have occasionally seen a little of a 
disease in quinces similar to that described above; and 
we are inclined to think it is of the same nature as what 
is called “bitter rot’? in apples. The cause of this mal- 
ady is not yet known; but the remedy and prevention 
seems to be keeping the trees healthy, by stirring and en- 
riching the land, and draining it if too wet, judicious 
pruning, and washing the trees with ley, &c.—Enp. 

Thorn Hedges in Pennsylvania. 
Frenp Batenam:—Having noticed several articles in 
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| 


| this convention, is not yet determined. 


ie we would remind our friends, that it is simply 


of them. I believe all the hedges in this vicinity that | 
| have arrived at asuitable age have undergone what we call 


lopping, [plashing,] we commence at one end of the hedge 
and chop each stalk about half off ; or so that it will bend 
over and stay there; in this manner each thorn leans on 
its neighbor, and sprouts that come up from the cut parts, 
soon fasten them firmly in that situation. In this way, 
with proper care and attention, I think a hedge can be 
made tight and strong enough for friend Nichols or any 
other person; and if 1 mistake not, it will answer to pre- 
vent his grandson’s pigs, (not hogs,) from rooting up his 
newly planted corn. With respect, 

W. C. 
Brownsville, Pa., 7th mo., 17th, 1847. 
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Tue Onto State Boarp or Acricutture will meet 
at the office of this paper, in Columbus, on Thursday, 
the Sth day of August. 


By order of the President. 





Tue Fruit Convention.—The most suitable time for 


Quite a large 
number, we think a majority of the older class of nursery- 


| men in this State, are members of the society of Friends; | 
| anc their yearly meeting commences on the 5th of Sep- 
| tember, at Mt. Pleasant; so that it would not be conven- | 


ient for many of them to attend the convention on the Ist 
and 2d; and several of them have requested that it might 
be postponed till the latter part of the month. It is tho’t 
too that this will be a better time for exhibiting fall and 
winter apples, which is the most important class of fruit 
to be examined. 

We regret that this difficulty was not suggested in time 
for a definite notice to be given at this time. It will be 
done in our next. 


Tue N. Y. Strate Farr occurs this year on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th of September, at Saratoga Springs.— 
The papers state that magnificent preparations for the oc- 
casion are in progress. 


CaraLocvues of the improved short horned cattle, and 
merino sheep, to be sold by Col. Sherwood, can be ob- 
tained at the office of this paper. 


CaTTLE AND SHEEP FoR SaLe.—-We invite attention to 
several advertisements on last page. The sheep of Col. 
Lofland, we believe are of fine quality. 


Wneat Cutrurr.—We are glad to find so many of our | 


readers disposed to respond to our inquiry for informa- 
tion respecting the wheat crop, causes of its failure, &c. 
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| ‘THe weaTuer of the past month has been quite re- 
'markable in this vicinity for the frequency of showers of 
rain, combined with great heat—until the 25th, when it 
became quite cool for three or four days. ‘The effect of 
the warin rains has been to cause an almost unprecedent- 
ed growth of corn and other summer crops, and to impart 
more than common verdure to the scenery of the coun- 
\try. Some little injury has been done by the rains to oc- 
casional fields of oats; also to wheat standing in the 
shocks, where badly put up. 
| These showers, we learn, haye not extended to all parts 
| of the country ; and even in the Scioto valley, between 
| this place and Chillicothe, the crops have suffered from 


want of rain till within a week past. 


| Tuer Crops.—The favorable accounts of the wheat har- 
| vest continue to come in from nearly all parts of this 
State, as well as other States. The oats crop was never 
better, grass is fairand corn and potatoes promise abun- 
dantly. 

In Michigan, Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin, recent ac- 
counts state that the wheat harvest has turned out much 


- | better than was expected; so that there will be a large sur- 


| plus throughout the entire West. 





Tue Cotumsus Horticutturar Society has been quite 
inactive of late, owing to the absence of the president and 
| secretary, and a want of interest among the members. 
We trust the latter difficulty will soon disappear, now that 
ripe fruit is in season. 





Tue Tevecrarn is not yet in operation to this city, 
some delay having been occasioned in obtaining the wire; 
and also the writing aparatus. Our friend O’Rielly as- 
sures us that in a very few days, the lightning will flash 
the news to us in less than no time. 








| TRANSACTIONS OF THE N. Y. State Acricutturat So- 
ciety, For 1846.—We are indebted to the Hon. B. P. 
| Johnson, secretary of the society, for a copy of this val- 


| uable work, recently forwarded to us, together with a du- 
| plicate copy for the president of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture. It is a large and handsome volume, of over 
| 700 pages, containing essays on various important subjects 
connected with agriculture, together with a full report of 
the doings of the State society, and abstracts of the re- 
ports from county societies; addresses on agriculture, &c. 
We shall notice the contents more particularly at another 
time, and give some extracts. 


“Morrety’s American SHEPHERD” can be procured at 
nearly all book stores in cities. The price is $1 in cloth 


binding, or $1,25 full bound. It is the best work extant, 
on sheep. 











RatHer Larce!—A correspondent suggests the inquiry 


whether our friend Gillet, in speaking of the corn stalks 
in Lawrence county, in our last number, did not mean to 
| say 7 inches in circumference, instead of “diameter.” We 
| guess he did—but our printer followed copy. 


Columbus Female Seminary. 

The semi-anual public examination of the young ladies 
connected with this Institution, took place last week, in 
| the United States Court room. The undersigned take 
| pleasure in publicly testifying to the gratification which 


Several communications on the subject are deferred for , the exercises afforded them. Mr. and Mrs. Schenck are 


our next. and we hope many more will be sent us. 


are well enough when clearly sustained by facts. 


Here 





thy Cultivator in relation to hedges, and thinking friend | 
Nichols in error, I write to say that there are some 400 | 
or 500 rods of hedging in this immediate neighborhood, | 
varying in age from 3 or 4 to 20 or 3) years; and where 

proper attention has been paid to keeping the thorns reg- 

ular in the row whife growing, the fence is now tight and | 
good. In rich soil, the thorn (crategus,) when in fence, | 
grows thriftily and forms a complete barrier to all kinds 
of stock, without any stone, wood or briers, in the bot-| see how they will like it. 
tom; and instead of requiring 3 or 4 feet space, it will | 

grow and prosper if not more than as many inches apart. | 

There is one fence, along the public road, about 70 

rods in length, that is 21 years of age, (and surely it ought | 
to have a vote in this matter,) which has answered for a| past was employed in our office, was drowned while bath- 
fence during the last 12 or 15 years, and is still a good | jng in the river, on the 17th ult. A better boy than Rich- 


fence. It did not undergo the natural thinning process | ard was, we never expect to find, and most deeply do we 


Tue “Reep Straw” Wuear, advertised by Col. Me- 


at least for the climate of central and southern Ohio. 


Ovr Orrice Boy Drownep.—Richard Cook, a very 


that friend Nichols mentions, nor have any of the hedges | 


in this vicinity; but the wonder is that they have not, for | Sp™pathize with the bereaved family, in this afflictive dis- 
the mice have repeatedly eaten the bark off of not a few! pensation of Providence. 


dary, we are confident will be found a valuable variety, 


Tue Lapres have sent us nothing for their department | 


promising lad, 15 years of age, who for several months | 


| certainly admirably qualified, 


by nature and education, 
| for the work of instruction. 


Nothing more than an at- 


Facts that | tendance at one of their examinations is necessary to im- 
we desire to obtain; not theories, or opinions; though these 


press one thoroughly with this fact. The pupils have 
not been stored with facts to be retailed at an exhibition, 
jand then forgotten. They have been taught to think, to 
| enquire into the causes of things, to study the relations of 
objects, and so to systemize and digest their information 
that it may be ready for instant use. This was clearly 
shown by the rapid transitions from subject to subject, 
made by Mr. Schenck in his examinations, and the puz- 
zling, paradoxical way in which his questions were pro- 


this time; so we have omitted them for this once, just to | posed. Pupils less thoroughly disciplined would have been 


| confused by the former, and misled by the latter peculiarity 
|ofhis examination. But in this case, there was hardly 

an instance of blundering, or even hesitation. The quick 

eye of the pupils seemed to take in the question before it 
was uttered, and the ready tongue gave its answer before 
_ the visitors could reflect what it ought to be. We speak 
| more particularly of the elder scholars, both because pub- 
lic examination is a fairer test with them than with those 
| younger and more easily disconcerted, and because their 

present excellence necessarily presupposes a thorough 
| training in the more elementary studies. 
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Amidst so much that was excellent, itis difficult to par- | 
ticularize. But we may mention the examinations in 
Astronomy, Physiology, Geology, Universal History, and 
Chemistry, as especially thorough and satisfactory. The 
class in Geometry have pursued this study only one term, 
yet seemed perfectly at home in the subject, and showed 
an appreciation of its principles and proofs highly credit- 
able to themselves and their teachers, and never in our 
experience, surpassed by young ladies of their age. 

Of the compositions read each afternoon it is not easy | 
to speak too highly. Some were marked by much vigor | 
of thought and beauty of imagery; and all, even to those 
written and read by little girls from eight to ten years of 
age, by an easiness of style and facility of expression 
quite remarkable, when contrasted with the stiff and un- 
natural style in which very young persons usually write. 
A high tone of moral sentiment was delightfully diffused 
through all the compositions. The prize essay pleaded 
powerfully and eloquently for “Female Education,” and 





so successfully that a burst of applause was hardly to be 
restrained when the writer came forward to receive the | 
premium. Certificates of a scholarship were presented, 
and there proved to be a large number of the pupils} 
egainst whom no defective mark, either for scholarship | 
or deportment, was found during the entire term. 
Altogether, this Examination more than sustained the 
reputation which Mr. and Mrs. Schenck have acquired 
from preeeeding ones. They have great reason to be 
roud of their efforts to raise the standard of ‘Female 
Education” in the west. And the crowded audience 
who witnessed the closing exercises on Saturday after- 
noon showed that the citizens of Columbus are not un- 
mindful of the merits of this Institution. Parents at a 
distance, we are assured, can find no place in which their 
daughters will be better educated, physically, intellectu- 
ally, socially, and morally, to the standard of perfect 
womanhood, than in “THe Cotumpus Femate Seminary.” 
Duptey A. Tyne, 
GRaNvILLE Moopy, 
A. H. Piyvney, 
M. B. Barenam, 
H. L. Ricwarps, 
Henry C. Noste, 
N. Doo.irt.e, 
James D. Larimore, 
Joun Fiexp, 
Joun W. ANpDREWs, 
H. T. Mason, 


Rost. THompson, 

B. T. Cusuine, 

F. J. Maruews, 

C. L. Eaton, 

IsRaAEL GARRARD, 

Joun A. Lazeut, 

Wa. Ricuarps, 

J. M. Donerry, 

P. N. Wuire, of Cir- 
cleville. 








Don’t Bewieve 1r!—That butter can be manufactured, 
or extracted from hay and grass, by a chemist in his lab- 
oratory. 

Or, that the erection of lines of telegrahpic wires thro’- 
out the country, is going to lessen materially the fre- 
quency or violence of thunder storms. 





Agricultural Societies and Fairs. 

A communication in the Mt. Vernon Times, urging the 
farmers of Knox county to unite and form a county ag- 
ricultural society, contains the following just remarks: 

“If agricultual science continues to make progress, it 
must be by the same agencies that have brought it thus 
far, and if we wish to secure an efficient county organiza- 
tion, we must all unite. Scholars must furnish the aids 
of science, mechanics their skill, and farmers their prac- 
tical wisdom. Every man has a common interest in such 
an enterprise, and every man too has a special interest, if 
he either keeps a pig, a cow, a horse, or a flock of sheep; 
or if he cultivates a kitchen garden on his village lot, or 


plants choice fruit trees around his residence, or makes 
farming his business. 





“Nor are the ladies uninterested in an organization | 
which will give a stimulus to the eultivation of better | 
fruit and a larger supply of vegetables—which promises 
to load their tables with delicious strawberries, and to fill 
their vases with a richer variety of sweet flowers. 

“Agricultural societies are no contemptible bond of so- 
cial and political harmony. Our political dissentions al- 
ienate the feelings of near neighbors, and array one sec- 
tion of the country against another. Whatever platforms 
therefore, are erected on which we can meet in friendship 
and with mutual interest, are centres of harmony. The 
wise Greeks religiously observed their celebrated Olympic 
games, where jarring factions and hostile states, forgetting 
political divisions met in friendly contest for the much 
prizedlaurel crown. Agricultural improvement furnishes 
us a broader and more useful platform. Periodicals and 
newspapers devoted to this subject know no party names, 
they are taken by men of every politicalcreed. Agricul- 
tural Fairs invite to generous and profitable emula- 
tion, men of all parties. How much more noble, too, 
and advantageous, to strive, not for the mere leaves of a 
fading crown, but for the substantial fruits which the 
genial earth always yields to judiciouscultivatiou. There 
can be but few more beautiful sights in broad America 
than the agricultural fair, where the thronging crowds 
visit in succession the golden stores gathered from orchard, 
field, and garden—the well made implements of husband- 
ry, bright from the shop—-the well fed animal from stall 





richly decked Floral Hall, planned by woman’s creative 
mind, and graced by her superintending presence.” 
Strawberries Again--Mr. Longworth. 

The following letter from Mr. Longworth was publish- 
edin the Cincinnati Gazette shortly after the visit of Mr. 
Burr to that city. Mr. Longworth having previously an- 
nounced his conviction that no staminate strawberry will 
be found a full bearer, seems determined to adhere to 
that opinion—although two of Mr. Burr’s varieties, the 
Ohio Mammoth and Old Seedling, were declared by the 
committee to be abundant bearers; and all of our citizens 
here, who have given any attention to the subject, know 
this to be their true character—the old seedling especial- 
ly.—Eb: 

Messrs. Editors:—As a member of the Strawberry 
Committee, in the Report published in the papers, I am 
made to say, that Burr’s old staminate seedling, was b 
the specimen produced shown to be a full bearer. It 
should have read, thut the stems produced, perfected all 
the fruit. I hold that there is no large fruited staminate, 
that will produce perfect frait on one-third of the 
blossoms. In a stiff soil, and favorable season, some | 
plants will perfect all the fruit. The Lowa occasionally | 
bears a full crop of large, beautiful fruit. Burr’s Mam- | 
moth, in the Report, is said to “bear very abundantly.” | 
The stem produced had a fair crop on it, and the fruit | 
will, I believe, equal if not surpass, any staminate variety 
known, and it appeared to be of good flavor. Forit, Mr. | 
Burr deserves great praise, and | believe it is as great 
a bearer as any other very large fruited staminate. But 
I do not believe that it will, on an average, produce one 
perfect fruit to four blossoms; probably not one in ten. 
Should it fruit even one in four, it will be a progidy, for 
a staminate, and stand without a rival. We have at pre- | 
sent no strawberry that will compare with Hovey’s seed- 
ling. I consder the pistillate Keen seedling as next in 
value. The Boston Pine, of which so much has been 
said, has had a fair trial with us, this season, and is worth- 
less, ‘ 

The Report of the Committee was written on the spur 


of the moment, during the noise of the meeting, and | 


signed after one reading by the President, who was di- 


rected to make an alteration, as related to the bearing of | 
the Burr’s old seedling, in which alteration he concurred; | 


but as published, it does not convey the meaning intend- 
ed. One thing is certain, some of Mr. Burr's seedlings | 
are worth the 101 famous English seedlings, British 
Queen, Swainstone seedling, Grove End Scarlet, Alice 
Mande, Wyatt’s Pine, Wilmot’s Superb, Keen’s seedling 
(all staminate) yearly sold by our nurserymen, at a high 
rice. 
, I had a basket of the old Hudson, from Mr. Sleath, 
this morning. For average size, bearing and quality, 
this is our best market strawberry. 
N. LONGWORTH. 
Strawberries - Cincinnati vs. Boston. 

“At the Cincinnati Horticultural Society's meeting, 

June, 26, Mr. Longworth exhibited Fastolf raspberries, 


and the white pond lily of New Eugland, which is be- | 


coming an object of culture in his vicinity. Twelve va- 
rieties of strawberry were displayed on one stand, many 


of which, of high repute and cost elsewhere, were proved | 
to be worthless by two years’ cultivation; conspicuously 


worthless were Hovey’s Boston Pine, Buist’s Prize Seed- 
ling, and British Queen. ‘These are clearly staminate 
plants, and do not set and perfect one fruit in ten.” 


A writer in the Boston Daily Transcript, adopting the 
above extract as a text, comments thereon as follows: 


We embrace the opportunity to pronounce the opinion | 
which is given in regard to Hovey’s Boston Pine, prema- | 
ture and false in every respect. We happen to know | 
something of two famous strawberries produced by Messrs. | 
Hovey, and we have more than once spoken of them.— | 
By the invitation of these gentlemen we have, both last | 
year and this, visited their extensive nurseries at Cam- | 
bridge, in company with several members of the Massa- | 
chusetts Horticultural Society, for the express purpose | 
of inspecting the strawberry beds, and tasting the merits 
of the two kinds in comparison with all the sorts in culti- | 
vation, and not only have they been decided to be the 
highest flavored, largest, and best strawberries, yet pro- | 
duced, but by far the most productive. Our Cincinnati | 
cultivators appear to be particularly knowing about the | 
strawberry, and would lead us to think, because they | 
grow the common kinds in fields, by the acre, that they | 
alone have found the true art of cultivation. Persons! 
who have been in Cincinnati the present season, state that | 


/ of the Boston varieties. 


sorts, and the magnificence of the specimens which are 
daily brought in, has not yet been equalled. 
| Itisbut ten days since we have had the pleasure of 
| testing the quality of the Boston Pine, the variety which 
| is above stated to be “‘conspicuously worthless” by the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society; and when we state that 
Mr. treck, of the Agricultural Warehouse, counted on 
one plant, one hundred and forty three ripe and green ber- 
| ries, some idea can be formed of its productiveness. In 
| the bed which we examined, the ground was literally red 
| with fruit. The truth is, that some of our Western 
friends are a little sensitive about this matter of the straw- 
| berry, and are unwilling to admit the excellence of ano- 
ther Eastern seedling. It would show more wisdom, if 
they were to give a variety a fair trial, before taking the 
cue from Mr. Longworth. and pronouncing a variety 
| worthless. It is only two years since the plants were 
first offered for sale, and until the present year, when 
some fine specimens were shown at the Hall of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, it has not been exhibited by any culti- 
| vators except the original, and the specimens shown by 
| them have elicited the admiration of every beholder. 
| Of the Buist Seedling, named above, we know very lit- 
| tle. A fine basket of the variety was exhibited by Messrs. 
Hovey on Saturday last, at the Horticultural Society’s 
Room. The berries were of good size and the appear- 
ance fine, but whether it is a productive variety, or of 
good flavor, we have had no opportunity to decide. 

We €o not make these observations for the purpose of 
praising the Boston Pine, as its reputation is already as 
well determined as the Hovey Seedling, but with object of 

| showing the absurdity which has obtained of late one Hor- 
ticultural Society assuming the power of pronouncing 
| upon the merits ofa strawberry, or any other fruit, of 
which they know nothing except from the mere appear- 


j ance of the speimens before them. 


Remarks: The writer of the foregoing is evidently a 
little riled. He seems to think that gross injustice has 
| been done by our Cinciunati neighbors, to the reputation 


| of Boston in general, and Hovey’s strawberries in par- 


| ticular; and that Cincinnati is not deserving the praise 
bestowed upon her as the greatest and best strawberry 
|; market in the world. The remarks respecting the quali- 
ty and condition of the fruit brought to the Cincinnati 
market, we can testify are unjust. The strawberries are 
not brought to market in bad condition and as to flavor 
we are quite sure they will compare favorably with any 
Indeed with us here at Colum- 
bus, Hovey’s Seedling is on all hands admitted to be in- 
ferior in flavor to most other kinds. The Boston Pine 
has not yet been fully tested. 

But our object at present is, to suggest the inquiry 
whether it is not highly probable that change of soil and 
climate has very great influence on the character of 
strawberries as regards productiveness and flavor? In 
other words, we are inclined to the belief that Hovey’s 
strawberries are not adapted to the soil and climate of 
Southern Ohio—that they lose much of their flavor as 
well as productive quality by the transition from the 
sandy soil, cooler climate, and sea atmosphere of the re- 
gion around Boston, to strong clay or loamy soil and 
warm inland atmosphere of Southern Ohio. So also we 
think it is probable that strawberries like Mr. Burr’s or 
others which are found of the highest excellence here, 


| may suffer great change by transition to New England or 


other regions bordering on the Atlantic. 

Until this question in regard to the effects of changes 
of soil and climate on the strawberry is decided, it is cer- 
tainly unwise for editors or fruit growers to accuse each 
other of unfairness or want of intelligence in regard to 
the varieties they may notice, because the statements 
made respecting any particular varety in one part of the 
country do not agree with our observations made in a far 
distant region. 


From Allen’s Aim. Agriculture 
The Dairy. 
(Continued from Ne. 13, page 103.) 
CHEESE. 


‘THE CIRCUMSTANCES AFFECTING THE QUALITY OF CHEESE. 








and pasture, and last, but chief 1m point of attraction, the 


the strawberry 1s brought to market in great masses, in | —*‘‘All cheese consists essentially of the curd mixed with 
a very bad condition, with the hulls on, and that a great | a certain portion of the fatty matter aud of the sugar of 
portion of them were bruised and mashed, and the fruit) milk. But differences in the quality of the milk, in the 
so very sour, that the berries will curdle milk, and that | proportion in which the several constituents of milk are 
without the Boston varieties, their market would not be | mixed together, or in the general mode of dairy manage 
at all noted for this description of fruit. |ment, give rise to varieties of cheese almost without 
The Boston market for fruit, and especially the straw-| number. Nearly every dairy district produces one or 
berry, is unequalled in the country, although it must be | more qualities of cheese peculiar to itself. : 
confessed our citizens have to pay pretty dear for all which! Natural differences in the milk.—\lt is obvious that 
is good. The two varieties of Messrs. Hovey, (the Seed- | whatever gives rise to natural differences in the quality 


ling and Pine,) have taken the place of the old inferior | of the milk, must affect also that of the cheese prepared 
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If the milk be poor in butter, so must the 
If the pasture be such as to give a milk rich 
in cream, the cheese will partake of the same quality. If 
the herbage or other food affect the taste of the milk or 
cream, it will also modify the flavor of the cheese. 

Milk of different animals.—So the milk of different an- 
imals will give cheese of unlike qualities. The ewe- 
milk cheeses of Tuscany, Nadles, and Languedoc, and 
those of goat’s milk made on Mont Dor and elsewhere, 
are celebrated for qualities which are not possessed by 
cheeses prepared from cow’s milk in a similar way.— 
Buffalo milk also gives a cheese of peculiar qualities, 
which is manufactured in some parts of the Neapolitan 
territory. Other kinds of cheese again are made from 
mixtures of the milk of different animals. Thus the 
strong tasted cheese of Leeca and the celebrated Roque- 
fort cheese are prepared from mixtures of goat with 
ewe-milk, and the cheese of Mont Cenis from both of 
these mixed with the milk of the cow. 

Creamed or uncreamed milk.—Still further differences 
are produced according to the proportion of cream which | 
is left in or isadded to the milk. Thusif cream only be 
employed, we have the rich cream-cheese which must be 
eaten in a comparatively recent state. Or, if the cream 
of the previous night’s milking be added to the new milk 
of the morning, we may have such cheese as the Stilton 
of England, or the small, soft, and rich Brie cheeses, so | 
much esteemed in France. If the entire milk only be 
used, we have such cheeses as the Cheshire, the Double 
Gloucester, the Cheddar, the Wiltshire, and the Dunlop 
cheeses of Britain, the Kinnegad cheese, I believe, of 
Ireland, and the Gouda and Edam cheeses of Holland. 
Even here, however, it makes a difference whether the 
warm milk from the cow is curdled alone, as at Gouda 
and Edam, or whether it is mixed with the milk of the 
evening before, as is generally done in Cheshire and 
\yrshire. Many persons are of opinion that cream, 
which has once been separated, can never be so well mix- 
ed again with the milk, that a portion of the fatty matter 
shall not flow out with the whey and render the cheese 
less rich. If, again, the cream of the evening’s milk be 
removed, and the skimmed milk added to the new milk 
of the next morning, such cheeses as the Single Glou- 
cesier are obtained. If the cream be taken once from ali 
the milk, the better kinds of skimmed-milk cheese, such 
as the Dutch cheese of Leyden, are prepared ; while if 
the milk be twice skimmed, we have the poorer cheeses 
of Friesland and Groningen. If skimmed for three or 
four days in succession, we get the hard and horny 
cheeses of Essex and Sussex, which often require the 
axe to break them up. 

Butter-milk cheese.-—But poor or butterless cheese will 
also differ in quality according to the state of the milk 
from which it is extracted. If the new milk be allowed 
to standto throw up its cream, and this be then removed 
in the nsual way, the ordinary skimmed-milk cheese will 
be obtained by adding rennet to the milk. But if, in- 
stead of skimming, we allow the milk to stand till it be- 
gins to sour, and then remove the butter by churning 
the whole, we obtain the milk in a sour state (butter- 
milk.) From this milk the curd separates naturally by 
gentle heating. But being thus prepared from sour milk 
and without the use of rennet, butter-milk cheese dif- 
fers more or less in quality from that which is made from 
sweet skimmed milk. The acid in the butter-milk, es- 
pecially after it has stood a day or two, is capable of co- 
agulating new milk also, and thus, by mixing more or 
less sweet milk with the butter-milk before it is warmed, 
several other qualities of mixed butter and sweet milk 
cheese may readily be manufactured. 

Whey-cheese—The whey which separates from the 
curd, and especially the white whey, which is pressed 
out towards the last, contains a portion of curd, and not 
unfrequently a considerable quantity of butter also.— | 
When the whey is heated, the curd and butter rise to 
to the surface, and are readily skimmed off. This curd 
alone will often yield a cheese of excellent quality, and 
so rich in butter, that a very good imitation of Stilton 
cheese may sometimes be made with alternate layers of | 
new-milk curd and this curd of whey. 

Mixtures of vegetable substances with the milk.—New | 
varieties of cheese are formed by mixing vegetable sub- | 
stances with the curd. A green decoction of two parts | 
of sage leaves, one of marigold, and a little parsley, gives 
its color to the green cheese of Wiltshire; some even mix | 
up the entire leaves with the curd. The celebrated 
Schabzieger cheese of Switzerland is made by crushing | 
the skim-milk cheese after it is several months old to 
fine powder in a mill, mixing it then with one-tenth of | 
its weight of fine salt, and one-twentieth of the powder- | 
ed leaves of the mellilot trefoil, (trifolium melilotus ceru- | 
lea,’ and afterwards with oil or butter, working the 
whole into a paste, which is pressed and carefully dried. | 

Potatoe cheeses, as they are called, are made in various | 
ways. One pound of sour milk is mixed with five pounds | 
of boiled potatoes and a little salt, and the whole is beat | 
into a pulp, which, after standing five or six days, is, 
worked up again, and then dried in the usual way. | 
Others mix three parts of dried boiled potatoes with two| 
of fresh curd, or equal weights, or more curd than potato | 
according to the quality required. Such cheeses are | 
made in Thuringia, in Saxony, and in other parts of | 


Germany. in Savoy, an excellent cheese is made by | be raised to about 95 deg. F.; that of skimmed milk need | 


| it is at least two months old. 
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mixing one of the pulp of potatoes with three of ewe- 
milk curd, and in Westphalia a potato cheese is made 
with skimmed milk. 

PreraRaTION OF Rennet.—Rennet is prepared from 
the salted stomach or intestines of the suckling calf, the 
unweaned lamb, the young kid, or the young pig. In 
general, however, the stomach of the calf is preferred, 
and there are various ways of curing and preserving it. 
The stomach of the newly killed animal containsa quan- 
tity of curd derived from the milk on which it has been 
fed. In most districts it is usual to remove by a gentle 
washing the curd and slimy matters which are present in 
the stomach, as they are supposed to impart a strong 
taste to the cheese. In Cheshire the curd is frequently 
salted separately for immediate use. In Ayrshire and 
Limburg, on the other hand, the curd is always left in 
the stomach and salted along with it. Some even give 
the calf a copious draught of milk shortly before it is 
killed, in order that the stomach may contain a larger 
quantity of the valuable curd. 

Salting the stomach.—In the mode of salting the stom- 
ach similar differences prevail. Some merely put a few 
handfuls of salt into and around it, then roll it together, 
and hang it near the chimney to dry. Others salt it ina 
pickle for a few days, and then hang it up to dry (Glou- 
cester,) while others again (Cheshire,) pack several of 
them in layers with much salt both within and without, 
and preserve in a cool place till the cheese-making season 
of the following year. They are then taken out, drain- 
ed from the brine, spread upon a table, sprinkled with 
salt which is rolled in with a wooden roller, and then 
hung up todry. Insome foreign countries, again, the 
recent stomach is minced very fine, mixed with some 
spoonfuls of salt and bread-crumb into a paste, put into 
a bladder, and then dried. In Lomhardy, the stomach, 
after being salted and dried, is minced and mixed up with 
salt, pepper, and a little whey or water into a paste, 
which is preserved for use. In whatever way the stom- | 
ach or intestine of the calf is prepared and preserved, the | 
almost universal opinion seems to be, that it should be 


| kept for 10 or 12 months before it is capable of yielding 


the best and strongest rennet. If newer than 12 months, 
the rennet is thought in Gloucestershire to make the 
cheese heave or swell, and become full of eyes or holes. 

Making the rennet—In making the rennet, different 
customs also prevail. In some districts, as in Cheshire, 
a bit of the dried stomach is put into half a pint of luke- 
warm water, with as much salt as will lie upon ashilling, 
is allowed to stand over night, and in the morning the 
infusion is poured into the milk. Fora cheese of 61 Ibs. | 
weight, a piece of the size of half-a-crown will often be 


| sufficient, though of some skins as much as 10 square 


inches are required to produce the same effect. It is 
perhaps more common, however, to take the entire 
stomach, and to pour upon them from one to three 
quarts of water for each stomach, and allow them to in- 
fuse for several days If only one has been infused, and 
the rennet is intended for immediate use, the infusion 
requires only to be skimmed and strained. But if several 
be infused, or, as is the custom in Cheshire, as many as 
have been provided for the whole season, about two 
quarts of water are taken for each, and, after standing 
not more than two days, the infusion is poured off, and 
is completely saturated with salt. During the summer 
it is constantly skimmed, and fresh salt added from time 
to time. Orastrong brine may at once be poured upon 
the skins, and the infusion, when the skins are taken 
out, may be kept for a length of time. Some even re- 
commend that the liquid rennet should not be used until 
When thus kept, howev- 
er, it is indispensable that the water should be fully sat- 
urated with salt. In Ayrshire, and in some other coun- 
ties, it is customary to cut the dried stomach into small 
pieces, and to put it, with a handful or two of salt and 
one or two quarts of water, into a jar, to allow it to stand 
for two or three days, afterwards to pour upon it an- 
other pint for a couple of days, to mix the two decoc- 
tions, and, when strained, to bottle the whole for future 
use. In this state it may be kept for many months. 

In making rennet, some use pure water only, others 
prefer clear whey, others a decoction of leaves, such as} 
those of the sweetbriar, the dogrose, and the bramble, or 
of aromatic herbs and flowers, while others again, put in 
lemons, cloves, mace, or brandy. These various prac- 
tices are adopted for the purpose of making the rennet 
keep better, of lessening its unpleasant smell, of prevent- | 
ing any unpleasant taste it might give to the curd, or 
finally of directly improving the flavor of the cheese.—| 
The acidity of the lemon will, no doubt, increase also the | 
coagulating power of any rennet to which it may be added. 
The rennet thus prepared is poured into the milk pre-| 
viously raised to the temperature of 90 deg. or 95 deg. F., 
and is intimately mixed with it. The quantity which it 
is necessary to add varies with the quality of the rennet, 
from a table-spoonful to half a pint for 30 or 40 gallons 
of milk. ‘The time necessary for the complete fixing of 
the curd varies also from 15 minutes to an hour, or even | 
an hour and a half, 
a 
quantity of the rennet employed. 

Dirrerent Qvatitigs or Cuzese.—The temperature 
of new or entire milk, when the rennet is added, should | 


‘The chief causes of this variation | 
re the temperature of the milk, and the quality and | 


not be quite so high. If the milk be warmer the curd is 
hard and tough, if colder, it is soft and difficult to obtain 
free fromthe whey. When the former happeus to be the 
case, a portion of the first whey that separates may be 
taken out into another vessel, allowed to cool and then 
poured in again. If it prove to have been too cold, hot 
milk or water may be added to it; or a vessel containing 
hot water may be put into it before the curdling com- 
mences; or the first portion of whey that separates may 
be heated and poured again upon the curd. The quality 
of the cheese, however, will always be more or less atf- 
fected when it happens to be necessary to adopt any of 
these remedies. T make the best cheese, the true tem- 
perature should always be attvined as nearly as possible, 
before the rennet is added. 

Mode in which the milk is warmed.—If, as is the case in 
some dairies, the milk be warmed in an iron pot upon 
the naked fire, great care must be taken that it is not 
singed or fire-fanged. A very slight inattention may 
cause this to be the case, and the taste of the cheese is 
sure to be mvre or less affected by it. In Cheshire the 
milk is put into a large tin pail, which is plunged into a 
boiler of hot water, and frequently stirred till it is raised 
to the proper temperature. In large dairy establish- 
ments, however, the safest method is to have a pot with 
a double bottom, consisting of one pot within another, 
after the manner of a glue pot ; the space between the 
two being filled with water. The fire applied beneath 
thus acts only upon the water, and can never, by any or- 
dinary neglect, do injury to the milk. It is desirable in 
this heating, not to raise the temperature higher than is 
necessary, as a great heat is apt to give an oiliness to the 


| fatty matter of the milk. 


he time during which the curd stands is 
tance. It should be broken up as soon as the milk is 
fully coagulated. The longer it stands after this the 
harder and tougher it will become. 

The quality of the rennet is of much importance, not 
only in regard to the certainty of the coagulation, but 
also to the flavor of the cheese. In some parts of Che- 
shire, as we have seen, it is usual to take a piece of the 
dried membrane and steep it overnight with a little salt 
for the ensuing morning’s milk. it is thus sure to be 
fresh and sweet if the dried maw be in good preser- 
vation. But where it is customary to steep several skins 
at a time, and to bottle the rennet for after use, it is very 
necessary to saturate the solution completely with salt, 
and to season it with spices, in order that it may be pre- 
served in a sweet and wholesome state. 

The quantity of rennet added ought to be regulated as 
carefully as the temperature of the milk. ‘loo much 
renders the curd tough; too little causes the loss of much 
time, and may permit a larger portion of the butter to 
separate itself from the curd. It is to be expected also 
that when rennet is used in great excess, a portion of it 
will remain in the curd, and will naturally affect the kind 
and rapidity of the changes it afterwards undergoes. 
Thus it is said to cause the cheese to heave or swell out 
from fermentation. It is probable also that it will affect 
the flavor which the cheese acquires by keeping. Thus 
it may be that the agreeable or unpleasant taste of the 
cheeses of certain districts or daries may be less due to 
the quality of the pastures or of the milk itself, than to 
the quantity of rennet with which it has there been cus- 
tomary to coagulate the milk. 

The way in which the rennet is made, no less than its 
state of preservation and the quantity employed, may also 
influence the flavor or other qualities of the cheese. For 
instance, in the manufacture of a celebrated French 
cheese, that of Epoisse, the rennet is prepared as follows: 
Four fresh calf-skins, with the curd they contain, are well 
washed in water, chopped into small pieces, and digested 
in a mixture of 5 quarts of brandy with 15 of water, add- 
ing at the same time 24 Ibs. salt, half an ounce of black 
pepper, and a quarter of an ounce each of cloves and fen- 
nelseeds. At the end of six weeks the liquor is filtered 
and preserved in well corked bottles, while the membrane 
is put into salt-water to form a new portion of rennet.— 


also of impor- 


| For making rich cheeses, the rennet should always be fil- 


tered clear. Again, on Mont Dor, the rennet is made 
with white wine and vinegar. An ounce of common salt 
is dissolved in a mixture of half a pint of vinegar with 24 
pints of white wine, and in this solution a prepared goat’s 
stomach or a piece of dried pig’s bladder is steeped for a 
length of time. A single spoonful of this rennet is said 
to be sufficient for 45 or 50 quarts of milk. Ne doubt 
the acid of the vinegar and of the wine aid the coagula- 
ting power derived from the membrane. 

‘he way in which the curd is treated —1t is usual in our 
best cheese districts carefully and slowly to separate the 
curd from the whey, not to basten the separation, lest a 
larger portion of the fatty matter should be squeezed out 
of the curd and the cheese should thus be rendered poorer 
than usual. But in some places the practice prevails of 
washing the curd with hot water after the whey has been 
partially separated from it. Thus at Gouda in Holland, 
after the greater part of the whey has been gradually re- 
removed, a quantity of hot water is added and allowed to 
remain upon it for at least a quarter of an hour. The 


heat makes the cheese more solid and causes it to keep 


better. In Itally, again, the so-called pear-shaped caccio- 


cavallo cheeses and the round palloni cheeses of Gravina, 
in the Neapolitan territory, are made from curd, which 
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after being scalded with boiling whey, is cut into slices, 
kneaded in boiling water, worked with the hand till it is! 
perfectly tenacious and elastic, and then made into shapes. | 
The water in which the curd is washed, after standing 24_ 
hours, throws up much oily matter, which is skimmed off 
and made into butter. 

The separation of the whey is part of the process upon 
which the quality of the cheese in a considerable degree 
depends. In Cheshire more time and attention is devoted 
to the perfect extraction of the whey than in almost 
any other district. Indeed, when it is considered that 
the whey contains sugar and lactic acid, which may un- | 
dergo decomposition, and a quantity of rennet which may 
bring on fermentation, by both of which processes the 
flavor of the cheeses must be considerably affected, it will 
appear of great importance that the whey should be as | 
completely removed from the curd as it can possibly be. 
To aid in effecting this a curd-mill, for chopping it fine 
after the whey is strained off, is in use in many of the 
large English daries, and a very ingenious, and I believe | 
effectual, pneumatic cheese- press for sucking out the whey 
was lately invented. But the way in which the whey is 
separated is not a matter of indifference, and has much | 
influence upon the quality of tie cheese. Thus in Nor- 
folk, according to Marshall, when the curd is fairly set, | 
the dairy-maid Lares her arm, plunges it into the curd, 
and with the help of her wooden ladle breaks up minutely 
and intimately mixes the curd with the whey. This she | 
does for 10 or 15 minutes, after which the curd is allowed 
to subside, and the whey is drawn off. By this agitation 
the whey must carry off more of the butter and the cheese | 
must be poorer. In Cheshire and Ayrshire, again, the | 
the curd is cut with a knife, but is gently used and slowly | 
pressed till it is dry enough to be chopped fine, and thus | 
more of the oily matter is retained. On the same princi- | 
ple, in making the Stilton cheese, the curd is not cut or 
broken at all, but is pressed gently and with care till the 
whey gradually drains out. ‘T'hus the butter and the curd | 
remain intermixed, and the rich cheese of Stilton is the 
result. Thus while it is of importance that all the whey 
should be extracted from the curd, yet the quickest way 
may not be the best. More time and care must be be- 
stowed in order to effect this object, the richer the cheese 
we wish to obtain. The quality of the milk or of the 
pastures may often be blamed for the deficiencies in the 
richness or other qualities of cheese, which are in reality 
due to slight but material differences in the mode of man- 
ufacturing it. The kind of salt used is considered by | 
many to have some effect upon the taste of the cheese.— 
Thus the cheese of Gerome, in the Vosges, is supposed to 
derive a peculiar taste from the Lorena salt with which 
it iscured. In Holland, also, the efficacy of one kind of 
salt over another for the curing of cheese is generally ac- 
knowledged. 

The mode in which the salt is applied —In making the 
large Cheshire cheeses the dried curd, for a single cheese 
of 60 lbs., is broken down fine and divided into three equal 
portions. One of these is mingled with double the quan- 
tity of salt added to the others, and this is so put into 
the cheese-vat as to form the central part of the cheese. 
By this precaution the after-salting on the surface is sure 
to penetrate deep enough to cure effectually the less salted | 
parts. In the counties of Gloucester and Somerset the | 
curd is pressed without salt, and the cheese, when formed, | 
is made to absorb the whole of the salt afterwards through | 
its surface. This is found to answer well with the small 
and thin cheeses made in these counties, but were it adop- | 
ted for the large cheeses of Cheshire and Dunlop, or even | 
for the pine-apple cheeses of Wiltshire, there can be no) 
doubt that their quality would frequently be injured. It 
may not be impossible to cause salt to penetrate into the | 
very heart of a large cheese, but it cannot be easy in this | 
way to salt the whole cheese equally, while the care and | 
attention required must be greatly increased. 

Addition of cream or butter to the curd.—Another mode | 
of improving the quality of cheese is by the addition of 
cream or butter to the dried and crumbled curd. Much 
diligence, however, is required fully to incorporate these, 
so that the cheese may be uniform throughout. Still this} 
practice gives a peculiar character to the cheeses of cer- | 
tain districts. In Itally they make a cheese after the man- | 
ner of the English, into which a considerable quantity of 
butter is worked; and the Reckem cheese of Belgium is 
made by adding half an ounce of butter and the yolk of an 
egg to every pound of pressed curd. 

Size of the cheese—From the.same milk it is obvious 
that cheeses of different sizes, if treated in the same way, 
will, at the end of a given number of months possess 
qualities in a considerable degree different. Hence, with- 
out supposing any inferiority, either in the milk or in the 
general mode of treatment, the size usually adopted for 
the cheeses of a particular district or dairy, may be the 
cause of a rocognized inferiority in some quality which it 
is desirabie that they should possess in a high degree. 

The method of curing has very much influence upon 
the after-qualities of the cheese. The care with which | 
they are salted, the warmth of the place in which they are 
kept during the first two or three weeks, the temperature 
and closeness of the cheese-room in which they are after- 
wards preserved, the frequency of turning, of cleaning 
from mould, and rubbing with butter ; all these cireum- 
stances exercise a remarkable influence upon the after- 
qualities of the cheese. Indeed, in very many instan- | 








112 
ad 
ces the high reputation of a particular dairy district or| any person, whether male or female, may become and 
dairy farm, is derived from some special attention to one | continue a member, by the payment, annually, of a sum 
or other or to all of the apparently minor points to which | not less than $1, on or before the day set for opening the 
I have just adverted. In Tuscany, the cheeses, after be- | annual fair. It is believed, that with proper exertion on 
ing hung up for some time at a proper distance from the | your part, 1,000 members may, very readily, be added to 
fire, are put to ripen in an underground, cool and damp | the society, and its fundsincreased far beyond any aggre- 
cellar; and the celebrated French cheeses of Roquéfort | gation of money, heretofore in our couaty, for the pur- 
are supposed to owe much of the peculiar estimation in | poses of agriculture. 
which they are held, to the cool and uniform temperature | To the intelligent and liberal farmers (whether ama- 
of the subterranean caverns in which the iohabitants of | teur or practical—) of old Ross, it is hardly necessary to 
the village have long beeen accustomed to preserve them. | point out the advantages to ensue a vigorous, combined 
Ammoniacal cheese —The influence of the mode of cur- | effort, for the elevation of their profession, by the spread 
ing upon the quality is shown very strikingly in the small | of scientific knowledge, and for the mutual enlightenment 
ammoniacal cheeses of Brie, which are very much es- | and protection of all who seek to impart or receive in- 
teemed in Paris. They are soft unpressed cheeses, which | formation. Of late years, so much has been done in the 
are allowed to ripen in a room the temperature of which | unfolding of agricultural science—in the improvement of 


is kept between 60¢ and 700 Farenheit, till they begin to 
undergo the putrefactive fermenation and emit an ammo- 
niacal odor. They are generally unctuous, and some- 
tines so small as not to weigh more than an ounce. 
Inoculating cheese.—It is said that a cheese, possessed 


| of no very striking taste of its own, may be inoculated 


with any flavor we approve of, by putting inte it with a 
scoop a small portion of the cheese which we are desirous 
that it should be made to resemble. Of eourse this can 
apply only to cheeses otherwise of equal richness, for we 
could scarcely expect to give a Gloucester the flavor of a 
Stilton, by merely putting into ita small portion of a rich 
and esteemed Stilton cheese.—(Johnston and various other 
authorities.) 

The statement of H. P. & G. Allen, and D. Marvin, 
each of whom received premiums from the New York 
State Society, is as follows: 

Number of cows kept, eleven. Cheese made from two 
cream. For a cheese of 20 pounds, a piece of rennet 
about two inches square is soaked about twelve hours in 
one pint of water. As rennets differ much in quality, 
enough should be used to coagulate the milk sufficiently 
in about forty minutes. No salt is put into the cheese, 
nor any on the outside during the first six or eight hours 
it is being pressed; but a thin coat of fine Liverpool salt is 
kept on the outside during the remainder of the time it 
remains in press. The cheeses are pressed forty-eight 


hours under a weight of seven or eight hundred cwt.— | 


Nothing more is required but to turn the cheeses once a 
a day on the shelves.—(H. P. & G@. Allen.) 

The milk is strained in large tubs over night; the cream 
stirred in milk, and in morning strained in same tub; milk 
heated to natural heat; add color and rennet; curd broke 
fine and whey off, and broke fine in hoop with fast bot- 
tom, and put in strainer; pressed twelve hours; then 


taken from hoop, and salt rubbed on surface, then | 


put in hoop without strainer, and pressed forty-eight 
hours; then put on tables, and salt rubbed on sur- 
face, and remain iu salt six days, for cheese weighing 30 
pounds. The hoops to have holes in the bottom ; the 
crushings are saved, and set and churned, to grease the 
cheese. The above method is for making one cheese per 
day. As in butter-making, the ulmost cleanliness is re- 
quired in every part of the cheese-making premises.—(D. 
Marvin.) 


Circular of the Ross County Agricultural 
Society. 
To Joshua Robinson, Samuel G. Lutz and Samuel Ing- 
ham, of Union Township; Thomas Betts, William 
Brown and William Reeves, of Deerfield; Abraham 


Hegler, Jesse Bush and John M’Nalley, of Concord; | 


Philip Welsheimer, John Sample, and Charles Robbins, 
of Buckskin; Augustus M. Marshall, Abraham Pepple 


soils, the introduction of grasses, the bettering of breeds 
of live stock, the management of crops,—and for the 
melioration of every department of the farmer’s pursuit, 
that those who were wont to decry the utility of agricul- 
tural societies, have been silenced by the results wrought 
|out under the auspices of such associations. And, it is 
| believed that no county in our highly-favored state pre- 
sents a better field for the farmer’s ingenuity and skill, 
than our own. We have every variety of soil, from the 
rich alluvion of the river and creek bottoms to the sand- 
stone deposites of the hill sides—from the tenacious clay 
of the white oak lands to the crumbled slate rocks in the 
narrow dells of ourstreams. Within the territory of our 
little county—comprising fewer square miles than are 
found ina German dukedom—we have a greater diversity 
of soil, woods, native grasses, exposure, and capacity for 
| production than is presented in some of the smaller At- 
|lantic states. But how little interest, considering the in- 








| milkings, in the English manner ; no addition made of | trinsic importance of the subject, is felt in agricultural im- 


provement! No pursuit can compare with the farmer's, 
in the extent to which all branches of science are put in 
| requisition in its enlightened prosecution;—and yet how 
seldom is the profession viewed as a learned one! 

' But, this is not the place nor the time to discuss these 
points. We address you, gentlemen, believing that all or 
most of you are already converts to the utility of farm- 
er’s associations, and that you willaccordiugly co-operate 
with us in behalf of the Ross county scciety. Every 
farmer in your respective township ought to join our so- 
| ciety, and throw his mite, whether of counsel, product or 
| money, to the building up of such an institution as might 
| become of immense benefit to all engaged in tilling the 

isoil. Make an effort, gentlemen, and report the result of 

‘your doings, to the Ficanaree, [Mr. Geo. W. Renicx] 

|and Secretary of the Society, by the 31st day of August 

next THE DIRECTORS 
of the R. C. A. Society 
Attest: S. W. Ely, Secretary. 
Chillicothe, July 19, 1847. 
The “Pattern Farmer in Belmont Co.” 

| The article under the above head, in our paper of July 

| Ist, it appears, was not correct in all the particulars; and 


| 
|one of our subscribers feels very much agrieved thereby; 
| 


| as will be seen by the following communication. We are 
| inclined to think, however, that the description was not 
intended to apply to our friend in Harrison county, for 
besides the error in respect to the county, the “pattern 
farmer,”’ it was said, does not read the Cultivator; whereas 
| our correspondent must have read the paper, or he would 
Pe this 
as it may, we cheerfully give place for his rejoinder; and 


| not have seen the article of which he complains! 


and Samuel Rockhold, of Paint; Price Taylor, R. R.| inasmuch as our friend seems somewhat sensitive, we 


Seymour and Richard Rill, of Paxton; Allen Cochran, 
Aaron Foster and John McDonald, of Twin; Richard 
H. Boyer, Jacob Shotts and George C. Waring of 
Huntington; J. Foster, Joseph Johnson and Jas. H. 
Dewey, of Franklin; Elijah Johnson, Henry Renick 
and Daniel Garfield, of Scioto; Martin Patterson, Wil- 
liam Huntsinger and Samuel D. Buckwater, of Cole- 
rain; John Entrekin, D. J. Crouse and Dennis MeCon- 
nell, of Green; James Cutright, Lewis W. Sifford, and 


Amasa Ives, of Springfield; Harmon Bunn, Greenbury | 
Hanson and Peter Wheeland, of Harrison; Smiley 


Caldwell, John H. Davis and J. E. Higby, of Jefferson; 
Hiram Dixon, C. E. Harness and Henry Jones, Sen., of 
Liberty; and Geo. Brown and Miles Ratcliffe, of Eagle. 
GentLemen: At a meeting of our Society, held in 








| have not taken the liberty to make the slightest alteration 


Patil pay 
|in his communication. 


Some of the words may be a lit- 
| 


tle obscure to a part of our readers, but we presume they 
will be understood by those for whom they are inten- 


ded.— Ep. 


Mr, Bateham Sir I wish to correct, And, give my 
Advice, on A piece I seen in your paper of July the first, 
headed the pattern farmer in Belmont County I wood 
Just say the best way to get rid of briars wood be to get 
an old man to grub them up (N,G. niest nabor) and then 


| Cheat him out of his woork, and then find out what Cou nty 
paar: neighbor lives in, As it respects this farm the writer 


‘has lied, from first to last Perhaps if I had of tended store 


‘a tine ‘ : - | t f ie , 
Chillicothe, on the 3d of July instant, a resolution fwd Ancther man or my father had A brief out or my 


passed, to appoint committees in each township of Ross 
county, and depute to said committees the duty of en- 
listing members to the Society, creating an interest in its 
objects, and collecting funds for the furtherauce of its 
ends and designs. 

In obedience to said resolution, you who are above 
named were duly constituted said committees. From the 


fact that most of you are farmers by profession, and di- | 


rectly interested in the advancement of agriculture as a 
science, it is hoped that all of you will accept the appoint- 
ment, and co-operate with our society in the promotion 
of its leading purposes, which are “the improvement of 
the soil and the mind.” 

According to the constitution of our society, and of all 
others formed under the state law relating to agriculture, 


| fathern law had of given me money I cood of bilt A barn 

| to, I never give, A.li,bill 

| the editor remars that he wood of liked to of had a draw- 

|ing of the door fence you had better be A doing some 
thing else then incouragen such men in thier lies, As I 

jam A subscribe r for your paper I wish you to insert this 

| in your paper 





Yours respect Harrison county 
| Tue Heratp or Trurn for August has arrived, and 


} 


| appears decidedly rich in original matter. Blain & Ack- 


| erman, agents. 


| [= We hope to be able to visit a few of our friends in 
' the country, the present month. 
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Burr’s Ohio Mammoth Strawberry. 


Above is a representation of another of Mr. Burrs splendid new strawberries. l 
“Ohio Mammoth,” is believed to be the largest strawberry known, in the average size of the berries, although oc- 


BURR’S OHIO SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 


| HE following choice varieties of new Seedling Strawberries 

are now o‘Tered for sale, and confidently recommended to the 

| public as superior to any heretofore cultivated. 

| 1. Ohio Mammoth.—fruit very large, the most uniformly 

| large strawberry known; rather long or conical, pale red or flesh 

| color—flavor sweet and excellent ; foliage large, plants very hardy, 

| vigorous and productive—flowers perfect or staminate. 

| 2 Burr's New Pine.—Berries large, light or pale red, and pos- 
sess a very high aromatic, sweet and delicious flavor; very early; 
plants perfectly hardy, vigorous and uncommonly productive— 
pistillate.—unquestionably the very best strawberry cultivated, 

| 3. Rival Hudson.—Fruit dark and shining red, resembling the 
| Hudson of Cincinnati, except the stem and fruit are both longer; 
flavor high, rich, and excellent; plants perfectly hardy, a profuse 
bearer—pistillate, 

4. Columbus.—A beautiful large dark colored fruit nearly round, 
| possessing a rich and sweet flavor, plants very hardy, and uncom- 
mouly prolifie—pistillate. 

5. Scarlet Melting.—A handsome dark colored fruit, rather long 
| with aneck. Possessing a rich and pleasant flavor, flesh very ten- 
| der, the plants are hardy—grow rapidly and bear very abundantly 

—pistillate. 

6. Burr's Old Seedling.—Undoubtedly the best known for im- 
| pregnating other varieties, flowers staminate, blooming early and 
| continuing late, and always producing (here) a large crop of large 

bandso:ne and most delicious fruit. 

Several additional varieties will be found described in a report on 

this sulject, by a commitiee of the Columbus Horticultural Society, 
| published in this paper; plants of which can be furnished to a lim- 
ited number: 

Prices of Plants.—Nos. 1 and 2, $2,50 per dozen; nos. 3, 4 and 
| 5, $1 per dozen; No. 6,50 cts. per dozen—$2 per 100. 
| Plants of Hovey’s Seedling, Hudson. (of Cincinnati) and several 
| other old standard sorts can be supplied, if desired, at same price as 
| No.6. 
| Boxes of plantscan besent with speed and safety by express or 
| stages in almost every direction from Coluinbus) Nocharge will be 
made for boxes or packing when $5, worth or more plants are or- 
dered. JOHN BURR. 

Columbus, July 15, 1847. 
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SALE OF SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 


Becoming over stocked, [ will offer for sale, at auction, at my resie 


| 


dence in the town of Auburn, on Wednsday &th day of September 


As was stated in our last, the 
next, forty head of thorough bred Short Horned cattle. Consisting 
of about thirty cows, heifers, and ten young bulls. I shall select 
from my whole herd one bull, “Symmetrv”--two cows and two herf- 


PAGINATION : 





casional specimens of Hovey’s Seedling have been known to equal it. On strong (clayey rich soil, with plenty of 
space, very many of the berries will measure four inches or over in circumference—some have measured 44 to 44 
inches. The color of the fruit isa pale red—hence it is not as handsome as some others; form conical, and slightly 
grooved or angular, as shown by the shading in the engraving; flavor sweet and good. The plants are of vigor- 
ous growth, quite hardy, and very productive for so large berries. {See remarks in another column of this pa- 


per-] The blossoms being staminate (perfect,) this variety bears well when planted alone, and is valuable for grow- 


| no eulogy from me. 
from my bulls *‘Archer’’ and Symmetry, both of which have re- 


ers, the balance heing about forty, will be sold without reserve, 
The original cows of this herd were selected from the best of the 
herds of the late Paterson Van Ransaler, Thomas Rotch Esq., and 
L. F. Allen Esq., whose reputation for breeding fine stock require 
The younger stock were bred with much care 


ing along side of pistillate kinds to increase their productiveness. 


ceived the prize of the best bull at the exhibitions of the N. Y. 
| State Agricultural Society. “Archer” was bred by Thomas Rotch 











English News, Crops, Markets, &c. 
The news by the Britannia, (to July 4th,) shows a still| 
further decline in prices of grain and flour. The weather} 


. . } 
continued fine for crops, and the prospect of an early and| 
abundant harvest had dissipated all forbodings of famine, | 
and given new impulse to manufacturing and other de-| 


Oats, 
partments of industry. It is certain, however, that for| PROVISIONS. 


the coming year, a larger amount than usual of bread-| 
stuffs and provisions will need to be imported from for-| 
eign countries, owing to the reduced stock now on hand, | 
and the small quantity of patatoes planted. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, but that a large export trade will be! 
continued from this country, even though the British 
harvest should prove as abundant as is promised ; and 
there is stil] some uncertainty on this point, owing to the 
fickleness of summer weather in that country. | 

In Ireland the accounts state, there is less fever, and, 
more food of late; and the favorable prospects of crops 
has greatly revived the hopes of the people. The potato! 
rot has not yet appeared to any great extent; though much| 
4 
The Markets. | 

Cinctnati, July 29.—The flour market has recovered | 
somewhat from the depression of last week—present pri-| 
ces, 3,95 @ $4 ¥ bbl. Wheat 65 @ 68 cts. Corn 26 @) 
28 cts.; do in shocks, 30 @ 33 cts. Oats 25 @ 25 cts. | 
Rye 5) cts. Pork, no sales reported. Bacon, sides, 8 @| 
24 cts. ¥ tb; shoulders 64 cts. Cheese, in boxes, con- 
tinues 6@63 cts. Butter, for packing, 8 @ 10 cts.; re- 
tails in market at 124 @ 16 cts. 

CuiicozHe, July 27.--The price of wheat ranges from 
50 to 55c. Flour retails at vi 0 @ $4,25. Corn 17 in 
the ear, 19c. shelled; Oats 17; Barley 40 @ 45c.; Flax- 
seed 62c. 

Cieve.ann, July 28.—Flour is worth 4,124 @ 4,25 ® 
bbl., with small sales). Wheat 80 @ 82; Corn 374 @ 4) 
cts.; Oats 22 @ 23. 


reliance is not placed on the crop. 





( 


| vator wi 





New York, July 28.—Flour, 5,374 @ 5,50; Wheat 
1,10 @1,124; Corn, mixed, western, 63 @ 65 cts.; Oats 
44 @ 46; Pork, new, mess, 14,75 @ $15 ® tb- 


Esq. of Butternuts. out of his famous imported cow Adaliza and 
got »y Rolla, (See Coats Herd Book No. 4991!) “Symmetry” was bred 
| by Geo, Vait Esq. of Troy, out of his cow Dutches, got by his Duke 
of Wellington (See Coats Herd Book No. 3654, or American Herd 
Sook No. 55) hoth of which he imported from the Herd of Thomas 
Bates Esq. of Yorkshire England. 
Full pedigrees of all the cattle will be prepared and printed by 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Aug. 1. 











7R A IN. Houey, strained 2@ 4 the Ist July, and can be had at the office of American Agriculturist, 
Wheat, Pbu., 50 @ 60 POULTRY. New York Cultivator, office and Agricultural Rooms Albany, office 
Indian corn, 25 @ Turkeys, each, @ of New Genesee Farmer, Rochester, L. F. Allen Black Rock, and 
15 @ 16) Geese, « @ | at my residence. 
Ducks. ” 0 @ 2} : —ALSO— 
Flour, retail, bbl, 4.50 @ 4,62. Chickens, “ s5@ 9 I will sell ten head of three fourths and half bred cows and 
100 Ibs 2,0 @ SUNDRIES. heifers. 

* Buckwheat.2,00 @ J Apples, bu. @ 50 After the saleof the above cattle, | will sell at auction, one hun- 
Indian meal, bu 3 @ 3 “ dried, @ dred Merino rams—ten to fifteen South Down rams—sixty Merino 
Homminy, quart, 3 @ Peaches, dried, @ 3,50 | and thirty grade Merino Ewes to be sold in pens of three. That 
Beef, bd qr. g Potatoes, old, @ 50 | gents. not acquainted with my flock of sheep may form some opin- 

100 Ibs., 350 @ Tomatoes, 75 @ 1,(0 | ion of their value, T make the following statement, viz: { have 

“ foregqr., 3,00 @ White beans bu 1,00 @ | taken five clips of wool from my sheep. The last clip (1846) 

ork, mess, bbl. a Hay, ton, 5,00 @ | weighed a fraction over four pounds per head, which was the 
Hogs,  1W0lbs, = @ . | Wood, harde,rd 2,00 @ 2,50 | largest.) One of the fiveclips [sold at thirty nine cents per pound 
Hams, country lb, 6 @ ‘ | Salt, bbl., 1,75 @ 2,00 | The other four L sold at different times to our Manufacturing Co., 

“ eity cured, 4 @ 8 SEEDS | at forty cents per pound all at my own house. 

Lard, Il)., ret,, J diel yy eT 3.00 @ 3,25 |. Terms of the sale, cash. or approved endorsed notes payable at 

“ inkegsorbls.7 @ Timothy 7 200 jm 2°50 | the bank of Auburn ,at three months, with interest. 

Butter, best rolis, 10 @ 12) pimothy, a A J. M. SHERWOOD: 
common, 8 @ 9 ee Mies Auburn, New York, June 1, 1847. 

ss in kegs, ) ASHES 
Cheese, 7} Pot, 100 Ibs, 350 @ 400 | ——— Pi Cat ioe: oe male 
Eggs, dozen, 7 Pearl, 4,00 @ 4,50 1 nH j j " 

Maple sugar, th. Wool, common, 8 @ 2W (rran\ ille Episcopal Female Seminary, 

* molasses,gal.45 @ 50) “ halfbi'd, 0 ® 3} + . sas 5 
Honey comb, lb, 10 @ 324. © full bi’d. 3 Granville, Licking County, O. 

7 ° | Tue next session of this Institution will commence on the first 
> Thursday of September, and close the Wednesday next preceding 


| the 4th of July. There will be a recess of one week at Christmas. 
Tvrrion.—The charge for those who enter the Family, 
including board, washing, fuel, lights, room and 
furniture, and tuitition in all the studies of the 


SEED WHEAT FOR SALE. 


OFFER for sale a portion of my REED STRAW WHEAT, | 
for seed. Ihave tried this wheat two years, and find from its 


very early character it suit this climate hetter than any other. It) course is, per annum.......... exes: $110 CO 
ripens much earlier than the Mediteranean, or any other wheat with} ‘Tyition of day-scholars, pet quarter............ bya 450 

which | am acquainted, aid is therefore not liable to rust. It has . . Pm ram 
also a very stiff straw, which to some extent secures it against the ~~ Re am set on Piano, including use $8 00 
fly and from falling when on very rich ground. It is a smooth et i hese rh mers onto mienen 3 00 
head, white chaff, and a light red grain—weighing this year sixty- Lin ony S Pecnaneiien Seeding eaak 6 Va . day ‘ 3 00 
three pounds to the bushel. Price $1,00 per. bushel. Patating Woler Celera a = C35ONS.... 10 
Columbus, Ohio, July 1847 prperee srt Embroidery, oa “—. 2 00 
F4 od Sa E Those who remain in the family during the vacation will be 


P. S. Orders sent direct to me, or to the editor of the Ohio Culti- 


q charged $2 90 per week. 
il receive attention. 8. 


In all cases the bills must be paid skMI-ANNUALLY IN ADVANCE, 
or a satisfactory arrangement made with the Rector; Rev. A. San- 
ford. Applications for information, or admission, should be ad- 
dressed to him. 

Granvitie, July 1, 1847. 


STOCK CATTLE FOR SALE. 


have for sale, seventy five head of cattle, all steers save two, 
most of them past 4 years old, well selected and in high condi- 
tion for the time of year; at my residence and farm, about 14 miles 
west of Hebron, (Licking Co.,) near the National Road. | 
JACOB STOOLFIRE 





SPANISH MERINO SHEEP. 
| The subscribers keep on hand and for sale, Merino Sheep o 
| the best quality, and of undoubted purity of blood. Having select 
ed from some of the most approved Stocks of sheep in the country 





August J, 1847.—2t. 





Dayton, July 30.—Flour $3,75; Wheat 75c.; Corn| —— 
2'c.; Rye 45c.; Oats 20c.; Barley 4'c.; Flax Seed 70c.;| FINE SHEEP FOR SALE. 
G. 


LOFLAND, at Cambridge, Guernsey county, Ohio, offers 
500 sheep for sale, most of them a fine grade of Merino and 


Butter 10 @ 12c. 
Battimore Carrite Marret, July 26—678 head beef 


cattle in market, of which 395 were sold at 2,25 to 3,25] Saxony. and among them about forty very superior bucks of 


per 100 tb on the hoof—equal to 450 @ 625 nett; which 
Hogs sold at 6,50 @ 6,624 per 100 tb. 


ure 
breed. The flock has been bred with much care, from some of the 
best stock to be found in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


shows a decline. August 1, 1847. 





| bred with reference to combining their most valuabla qualities 
the undersigned feel confident they have obtained a flock equal to 

| any that can be found. 

| Persons in Ohio, and Michigan wishing to obtain Stock Bucks 

, and Ewes can have them delivered at Buffalo N. Y., at fair prices 


| by applying to 
os JONES & ROUKWELL, 
| Cornwall Vt. June 1847. 





